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Cc? A list of the premiums awarded at the I: te fair We have no idea that Nicholas will volantarily retire 
in New York, held under charge of the American Insti- from his conquests. Perhaps, powerful as he is, he can- 
tute, is given in subsequent pages. We have nearly not —hecause of the feelings of his people as to the pas- 
finished, and intended to have published in this sheet, | session of Constantinople—because of the millions imme- 
some account of this grand display of American industry, diately interested in the supremacy of Russia over the 
ingenuity and skill,—but must defer it tillnext week. [ft Black sea, and its outlet. And, if he shall not retire vo- 
is believed that at least 30,000 persons visited the fair, luntarily, he cannot be forced. We think, therefore, that 
and that thousands who wished to do so were restrained | Great Britain and France will ‘make a virtue of necesag* 
by a fear of the crowd; and all seem to have been struck | fy,” and, instead of quarrelling with Nicholas, look about 
with wonder of the quantity and quality of ‘the goods ex-; themselves to take shares an the spoil, and keep up the, 
libitee—even the mechanics and manufacturers them-| “dalance of power,” by laying hold on Candia, Cyprus, 
selves, had had a poor idea of the extent of their several | Egypt, &c. as may best suit their notions on that subject’, 
means, and great good will result from the information Che bustle in Europe caused by these things will be of 
obtained in this respect. considerable advantage to the United States;* but we think 
mii” that those who speculate on a general war, us a4 conse- 
fia ; quence of them, will be disappointed. Indeed, it has 
§ccPThe news from Europe is important, and, we | sometimes appeared to us, as ifa division of Tarkey had 
think, decisive, as to the result of the contest between} been arranged between Russia, Britain aad Franee=anc 
the Russians and Turks. Adrianople, with the dense } that Prussia looked to an acquisition of power, in the way 
population that surrounds it, has quietly submiited to ines of compromise, Or as a sevret ally of Russia, lo enable hey 
victorious Russian—Trebisond, the great Varkish port) more effectually to act as acheck upon Austria, whieh 

on the Black sea, has opened its gates, and yielded its; has latterly much extended herself into Italy. 
vast supplies to those who have subjected the richest | . 
parts of Turkey in Asia; and the proud capital of the; AwNornen puURBLE BuRST. Ove would think, thal 
empire ofthe Musselmans, reduced to a state of anarchy | speculations on the British harvest should have ceaseg to 
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by the near approach of an enemy, has, in all probabili | have effect in the United States. But people buy lotte- 
ty, been restored to order by Russian discipline—the ry tickets, to draw the $50,000 prize! “Three days” 
Black Eagle having supplanted the Crescent on its towers. | rain” in England, at particular periods, causes many to 
‘There seemed nothing in the way to prevent this, ex- ‘‘burn their fingers” in the United States—and wisdom 
cept the interference of the British and French ministers; | is not learnt by suffering. The fact is, that, by the pre- 
but we cannot suppose that gen. Diehitsch would have Zez-} sent duties upon foreign corn, and the management of 
sure to listen to them, until his head quarters should be: British speculators,—semi-starvation must precede the 
established in the scraglio, wnEN he might refer them to} assurance of a reasonable profit on bread stuffexported to 
his master at St. Petersburg, or on his way **§_#*to| Britain from the United States. Bull is not to be depend- 
Byzantium,” the point at which the ambition of Russia! ed upon until fis delly is empty; and then he will bel- 
has for acentury aimed. We think also, that Russia} low for, and, perhaps, yencrously grant “free trade”—~ 
shews a manifest design to possess the whole coust of the} so faras he cannot avoid it. Bat give him a plentiful 
Black sea, as well as to command its entrance. Some of} meal—and he will curse the hand that fed him. The 
her finest proviaces border on that sea, and her new acqui- } tyger, not the on, should form a part of his coat ofarms. 
sitions will place her in a new and important relation to} The “unicorn” ts well enough—torall Is ‘‘oneness” with 
the rest of Europe: and, if she is resolved to hold the pos-| John—self, self, self. 
session, who shall deprive her of it? ‘The navies ot Eng- —- 
Jand and France may close the Dardanelles—but they; Commence ann NayicaTion. The New York En- 
cannot stop. the immense interior commerce opened by | quirer says—‘*The shipping trade of the United States is 
the concuests of Russia, secured in her victories by the] rapidly increasing. A few years will place it not far be- 
consent of the freople, the greater part of whom have sub- | hind thatof England. By the reports made last year to 
mitted to the dominion of the ‘lurk only from necessity, | the British parliament, we learn that the amount of Bri- 
and who cannot be worsted by any change of masters—/} tish shipping tor the year 1828, which entered inwards 
the knout, itself, having been used with tar more discre- | from all parts of the world, was 3,105,819 tons—the 
tion than the bow-string. And, while Russia is rapidly | amount which cleared outwards, 3,077,960 tons. The 
advancing in civilization, Turkey is receding from it;} quantity of foreign tonnage which enters or clears in the 
and, though we may not rejoice in Russian victories, we! British ports is small in comparison with that belongi 
have no sympathy for ‘l'urkish defeats. We shall not,|to the empire. Since 1814 British tonnage has increa 
at the bidding of England, throw up our hats, and} alittle over one half, The greatest increase took 
hazza for the ‘Turkish patriots.” But we have no | during the last year. It is well known that a short time 
part in the fears or feelings of Englishmen or Frenchmen | ago, the English government relaxed their navigation 
on this subject. The expulsion of the Turks from Eu-| laws. Whether this change may have been one of the 
rope, and the dominion of Russia over the Black sea, | causes of the increase during the last two or three years, 
must materially benefit the United States; and, if the} we do not pretend to determine. ‘he fact of increase 
‘*Lion of England” and ‘‘Lilly of 'rance” (each bearing | is certain. 
the Cross), are found in “holy alliance” with the Cres- On turning to the treasury tables for the last year, we 
cent, we shal! most heartily wish defeat to them, for at- | find that the quantity of American tonnage which en- 
tempting to obstruct the march of civilization over the} tered the ports of the United States for the last year, 
fairest portions of the earth, and to preserve a vast popula- | was 863,581—the whole amount, including foreign ship- 
tion in ignorance and chains. In its principle, perhaps, | ping, was 1,018,604. In 18i4the whole amount of Bri- 
the government of Russia is hardly less despotic than | tish shipping which entered the ports of that nation, was 
that of Turkey—but its pracéice is essentially different; | 1,846,670 tons. By this it appears that our shipping 
and the days of Peter, when an emperor might eudgel a | ———------—- ——-- —_ a ome 
man to death in the streets, have passed away; for Rus- *For the time being. If the husbandmen and plant- 
Sia, notwithstanding the power of the czar, has a govern-| ers of continental ‘Turkey, and the islands, are encourag- 
ment of laws—and all sorts of excesses, or violations of! ed to produce by the assurance of safety for their pro- 
the law, are more and more restrained, or punished, | ductions, the result may be ultimately disadvan 1s, 
every year. Wandering hordes are located, and popu-| to us, (though generally beneficial), particularly in the 
lation wonderfully advances. growth of cotton. 
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‘trade is rapidly approaching the magnitude and import- 
ance of that the first pon! motive, the world. Thé 
commercial marine in every nation is the only solid basis 
of moral power.—Many of the nations of Europe may 
outnumber us in tonnage and vessels belonging to their 
national marme force, but we possess what is preferable 
te mere ships and guns—the prime material of a navy— 
sailors, experienee, and an increasing shipping trade, 
which is the best nursery for naval power.” 

ac There are some apparent mistakes in the pre- 
ceding, yet we copy it because of certain admissions. 
The Philadelphia azette, directly copying from Eng- 
lish papers, says— 

The following are the comparative statements of the 
shipping coprene® in the trade of the United Kingdom, 
distinguisbing British from foreign, for the years 1814 
and 1828, as ordered by parliament:— 


1814, 
INWABDS, 
Ships. Tons. 
British, 8,975 1,290,284 
Foreign, 5,286 599,286 
OUTWARDS, 

British, 8,620 1,271,952 
Foreign, 4,622 602,941 
1828. 

os iNWARDS,. 

British, 13,436 2,094,357 
Foreign, 4,955 634,620 
OUTWARDS, 

British, 12,243 2,006,397 
Foreign, 4,405 608,118 


[This statement shews a much nearer approximation 
in the American tonnage to the British, than that given in 
the Enquirer. The American, in 1828, being 863,381, 
and the British only 2,094,357, being a difference of no 
more than 140 percent. in favor of the British. ‘This 
shewsa much pare degree of prosperity or enter- 

rise in favor of the Amercan ship-owners and naviga- 

rs, than in favor of the British, The population of 
Gveut Britain and Ireland is about twice as large as that 
of the United States, and she has colonies in all parts of 
the world, the population of her empire being some- 
where near ten t2mes that of our republic, and over 
which she exerts, more or less, a monopoly, as to navi- 
gation. It would then seem that we have no right to 
complain of not having our share of the navigation of 
the world! If England—mighty England, whose ‘‘home 
ison the deep,” has Aer share, we have, at least, a 
double or treble one. But the same “Enquirer,” a lit- 
tle while ago, said that ‘four commerce was almost an- 
niluilated—-that our shipping is rotting at the wharves.” 
Yet the fact is, that our tonnage is increasing, however 
Juil the business of navigation appears, notwithstanding 
we have so great an extra’ proportion of the commerce 
of the world. With these truths before us, how can it 
be said as it is said daily, that the tariff has ruined com- 
merce! 

We meet with an excellent article on this subject in 
the Boston “Manufacturer” of the 15th inst. which we 
subjoin. The plain naked truth is, that the tariff has 
extended the commerce of the country, even as to /or- 
eign trade, because of increased transportations of ma- 
terials and supplies, to say nothing of the mighty increase 
of the coasting trade, incidental to the establishment of 
manufactares, as we have often shewn by figures that 
cannot be mistaken, if people would only look. at them. ] 

From the Manu acturer. 

We hear a great deal of the destruction of com- 
merce by the operation of the tariff, but have never 
yet been so fortunate as to meet with the individual 
who could maintain the assertion by:facts. The advo- 
cates of the theory point to the commerce of this city, 
and inform us that its increase has not kept pace with its 
early promise; that the profits of those engaged in it bear 
a® proportion to what they were formerly, and that there 
can be no cause for this change but the tariff. The first 
pact of this assertion we will admit. The trade of Bos- 
‘om ig not now what it once was; but it is incumbent 
upon those who charge this state of fnsen to the tariff, 
(o poimt out in what manner such a t has been pro- 
duced. We rest upon a denial, and call upon 
them to prove their asgertions—to convict the system 








ee 


they abuse of the serious evils with which they c e 
it. But we candomore. By appealing to facts, — 
common sense and common experience of all, we can 
show that the position assumed is wholly untenable—that 
it is but a crumbling argument to support a still more 
unstable cause. 

By a statement before us, we find that 200 sailors, em- 
ployed for a year, will bring us all the bar iron that we 
purchase from abroad, and that it would employ fifteen 
thousand persons to make it;—forty sailors would bring 
us as much foreign hemp as would employ six thousand 
men in the raising;—thirty sailors would bring us as 
many silk goods as wouid employ a hundred thousand 
men, womeg and children m making. Now, setting 
aside the vast gain to the country in furnishing this em- 
ployment to our own citizens, is it not evident that the 
coastwise transportation of the raw material, and the im- 
portation of foreign necessaries and luxuries for the use 
of those thus engaged, furnish far more employment to 
the shipping interest than the mere importation of the 
finished goods? No one in his senses can doubt it. 
And so itis with every branch of manufactures. The 
transportation of the raw material is of far greater import- 
ance to commerce than the importation of manufactured 
goods. In addition to this, our citizens receive six times 
the employment, and consume a proportionate amount 
of foreign articles, the importation of which is the life of 
our commerce. How, in the face of facts like these, can 
any one muster the confidence to tell us that the encou~- 
ragement of manufactures is injurious to our commercial 
interests? 

But we can go farther than this. Weare prepared fo 
prove, if indeed it be not self evident, not only that these 
advantages lave accrued to our commerce by the pro- 
tective policy, but that not one tittle of the commerce 
which we once possessed, has been lost by the tariff. 
Other and sufficient causes can be assigned for the de- 
csine of some particular branches of trade, which would 
have operated to an equal extent if the tariff had never 
existed. The most prominent of these causes are known 
toall, and it is unnecessary that we should now repeat 
them. In the mean time, we advise those who can see 
no cause but the tariff for the fluctuations of commerce, 
to be cautious how they expose their ignorance. ‘The 
field of argument offers no chance for them; if they would 
escape deserved ridicule, let them be silent. 

[They wont be silent!—They will insinuate, though 
they dare not say, that the defeat of Napoleon at Water- 
ioo, in 1814, and the general pacification of Europe that 
followed, was the effect of the tariff of 1824!!!) 





Britis exports ‘or the year ending January, 1829; 


To Germany £7,500,000 
Italy 3,000,000 
~ Netherlands 3,000,000 
Russia 1,800,000 
France 500,000 
United States 8,200,000 
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Detawakr AND Hupson canat. Regular lines of 
ackets are now running on this canal from Kingston to 
onesdale, where the canal and rail road meet, and ma- 
ny boats are employed in the transportation of coal for 
the New York market. So the system goes on. 
Batrimone aND Ouro nate roap. On Monday last 
week, the following gentlemen were elected directors of 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company for the ensu- 
ing year: 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, William Lorman, 
Robert Oliver, Alexander Fridge, 
William Patterson, George Hoffman, 
Philip E. Thomas, Isaac McKim, 
Alexander Brown, William Steuart, 
John B. Morris, Patrick Macauley. 
At a meeting of the board, P» E. Thomas, esq. was 
unanimously re-elected president. 


BALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNAH RAIL ROAD. On 
Monday last, is the following gentlemen were elected di- 


y: 
Sestep Howard, 
Thomas Finley, 


rectorsof the rail road com 
George Winchester, 
James L. Hawkins, 
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James C. Gettings, 


le rd C. Leakin, 
herp John Kelso, 


Jastus Ho 
Robert Parvienee, William Jenkins, 
James B. Stansbury, Alexander Nesbet, 

And ata meeting of the directors, George Wiinches- 
ter, esq. was unanimously re-elected president. 





Tue SusQUEHANNAH Division of the Pennsylvania 
canal is completed, and the water has been introduced 
for a distance of 27 miles, without the occurrence of the 
least break or defect inthe works. Boats, with parties 
of pleasure, are freqnently passing from Sclins-grove to 
Sunbury and Northumberland. 

CuMBERLAND noav. The Indianapolis papers state 
that the commissioners have arrived at that place from 
the Ohio line, and have put the road under contract thus 
far atthe average rate of 131 dollars per mile. ft is 
believed that not more than one half of the money, ap- 
propriated to the construction of this road in the state, 
will be consumed by the contracts, under the present re- 

ulations. The expenditure of the other half will make 
the road passable for teams. 


CaESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE canal. ‘he Philadel- 


phia papers have long and very interesting accounts of 


the celebration of the opening of this canal on Saturday 
last, which we design to give in full at an early day, and 
especially because of Mr. Biddle’s excellent and appro- 
priate address. 

Avery large number of persons were present on the 
occasion—-among them, two military companies from 
Philadelphia. ‘The U. S. sehooner Ranger, lying at St. 
George’s lock, fired several salutes—and the Boston brig 
Sciot, gaily dressed, was stationed at the Summit Bridge, 
and, as the barges passed that place, a national salute was 
fired from the hills. The party from: Philadelphia fill- 
ed three steam boats—among them the William Penn 
(belonging to the Citizen’s canal line, on her first trip) 
which made the distance, 40 miles, in 3 hours 15 minutes. 
There appearstohave been an abundance of good things 
provided, with a fine relish to enjoy them. 

The following correspondence took place between a 
committee of the directors of the canal company, and the 
president of the U. S. on the occasion. 


Jo gencral Andrew Jackson, president of the United 
Stutes. 

Sin—The Chesapeake and Delaware canal being now 
navigable, the president and directors purpose cclebrat- 
ing the termination of their labors in the course of the 
ensuing month. 

Gratefully aware of the interest with which you have 
regarded their progress in this important work, they 
have permitted themselves to indulge a hope, that you 
would not refuse tutther to honor them by witnessing 
its completion. ‘They have accordingly directed us to 
invite your presence, and to solicit, m their name, that 
you would be pleased to indicate a day un which it will 
comport with your couvenience to assist in the celebra- 
tion. 

We are, sir, with the highest respect, your most 
obedient servants, J. K. KANE, 

tOBERT M. LEWIS, 
WILLIAM PLATT. 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal office, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1829. 


Lo Messrs. J. K. Kane, R. M. Lewis, and WW. Piatt. 
Washington, October 2d, 1829. 
GENTLEMEN—I have received your very polite note 
of the 29th ultimo, inviting me to be present at the open- 
ing of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, and to par- 
tieipate with you im the celebration of the labors that 
have meres « ished this happy event, on any day of this 
month which I might designate. 
. Phe importance of the occasion, and the flattering re- 
ference to my convenience as to the period for its cele- 
bration, furnish the greatest inducements for my com- 
Pliance with your wishes; but great as they are, the ur- 
gency of my public duties forces me to forego them. 
¢ few days which I spent at the Rip-Raps, and the ac- 
cumulation of business duripg my late indisposition, ad- 
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monish me that I shall have no time to spare between 
this and the approaching session of congress: and that E 
must deeline both the honor of appointing the day for 
the celebration, and the pleasure OF rejoicing with you 
at the completion of a work whieh promises so much 
good to the anion. You will have, however, my fer- 
vent wishes for its success, and for that of all other in- 
ternal similar improvements. 

Accept, I pray you, atender of my sincere respect for 
the body which you represent on this oceasion, and for 
yourselves, individually, gentlemen, the assurance of my 
great regard. 

I have the honor to be, your most obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

THE HOME MARKET. ‘The Pawtucket (R. I.) Chron- 
/icle, speaking of the late election of representatives to 
congress in that state (the result of which was not a little 
remarkable), says—‘* The recent touch of adversity which 
has been so lately felt by our manufacturers, has done 
more towards convincing the farmers in Rhode Island 
that the interest of the manufacturers is their interest, 
than all the arguments that Carey and Niles ever put upon 
paper. It has proved to them this important fret, that 
with manufactures flourishing around them, they have a 
home market where they can obtain cash for their pro- 
duce; and when manufacturing establishments are closed, 
they must seck a market elsewhere. It is this important 
discovery which has brought them to their senses, and 
they frecty acknowledge it.” 

[We might write a long article on this. The faets stat- 
ed are pregnant with wholesome observations, and of 
various beacing. ‘he farmers of Rhode Island were ra- 
ther anti-tarif, until the events spoken of happened. 
Then they felt the ‘targuments of Carey and Niles,’ 
,aud if the wheels of the factories of iron, wool, cotton, 
&c. &c. were stepped only six months in several other 
states, especially New York and Pennsylvania, anti-tariff 
men would be as searce in them (proportionally}, as 
they were in Rhode Island, on the occasion alluded to, 
because that the direct interest which the farmers have 
j= manutactures would be felt; aye, felt in the downfall of 

tens of thousands of worthy men, lke rows of bricks put 

up by idle boys, one knocking down another, until the 
most liberal and generous, and all but the miserly and 
the cunning, were prostrate—except in suffering many 
and severest privations. } 


Leav. ‘The **Missouri Republican” of the 29th ult. 
has the following extract of a letter from a respeetable 
mercantile house in Philadelphia: 

“It may be well to inform you that lead ore has been 
imported into this city, and been smelted so as to be af- 
| forded at 3} cents per Ib., caving a sufficient profit to 
induce a further prosecution of this business when that 
price can be obtained for it. Lead ore has been import- 
ed from Malaga and Gibraltar to the extent of 350 tons, 
and been sold here for 2 cents per Ib. to Mr. Wetherill, 
who smelted it, and procured about 83 per cent, of pure 
lead. ‘the ore is brought here m ballast and pays no 
duty. We would readily join those in the west interest- 
edin the article, in making an effort at the next session 
of congress, to procure the levying ofa duty on the ore 
when imported. Otherwise, the price of the product of 
}the western mines cannot be expected to rise sufficiently 
to remunerate the miners.” 

















§C > Here is snother wonderful result produced by 
the domestic competition. Who would have thought, a 
little while ago, of lead costing no more than 3} cents 
per pound? Nor would it finve been so, but fer the 
protection afforded by the late tariff laws. And we see 
how they are evaded. The people of the west have a 
right to the protection which was intended to be given 
to them, and which has greatly benefitted the consumer, 
in the reduced price of lead; and we cannot suppose that 
congress will suffer this important branch of business to 


suffer, because of such irregularities-—-which produce 
fluctuations in value that are always detrimental to the 
public interest in general. And besides, it should be 
recollected, that the lead makers of Missouri a di- 


rect tax of ten per cent. to the Unigcd States, for the 
privilege of working the maines: 
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Vermont. The following are the returns of the elec- 
tion for governor and lieutenant governor of this state. 
For governor—Sanzuel C. Crafts (anti-Jackson) 14,325 


- Heman Allen (anti-masonic) 7,346 

Joel Doolittle tFackson) 3,973 

Scattering 50 

Lieut. gov. Tlenry Olin, (anti-Jackson) 19,740 
- Lyman Fitch (Jackson) 4,481 


: Scattering 76 
_ The legislature is in session, and we have a copy of 
gov. Crafts’ speech, It is plain, practical and sensible— 
encouraging to goud works, and recommending perse- 
verance in ood principles. We shall probably insert it. 
New Jensty. The ‘*Newark Sentinel” gives the 
following as the result of the late election for council, (or 
spnate), and assembly in this state— 
JACKSON. Anti-Jackson. 
Council. Assembly. Council. Assembly. 


Bergen 0 1 1 2 
E,ssex 0 i i 3 
Morris 1 4 0 0 
Sussex 1 2 0 0 
Warren 1 2 0 0 
Somerset 0 2 1 1 
Middlesex 1 3 0 0 
Monmoath i 4 0 0 
Hunterdon 1 3 0 1 
Burlington j 5 0) i 
Gloucester 1 2 0 1 
Salem 1 5 0 ) 
Cumberland 0 0 1 3 
Cape May D 0 i 1 

9 50 5 15 


{The New Brunswick “Times,” reverses the state of 
the poll in Cumberland—the whole ticket being ‘‘Jack- 
son”—so the aggregates are 10 council *‘Jacksou,” and 4 
anti; and 33 assembly ‘‘Jackson” and 10 anti.) 

Local causes, and a neglect to attend the polls, are 
assigned as the reasons of this change in the political 
character of the legislature. 


ENNSYLVANIA. Mr. Wolf has been elected govern- 
or by a large majority—perhaps of 25,000 votes. We 
shall give the returns, by counties, when received, to 
shew the force of the anti-masonic feeling, and especi- 
ally among the German population, Mr. Ritner having 
obtained heavy majorities in Lancaster, Union, &c, J 
George Kremer was a candidate for assembly in Union, 
Dut left out by a large majority. Messrs. Wilkins, Pat- 
terson, Craft and Pettigrew, have been elected to the 
legislature from Alleghany, the three first, (with Mr. 
Lynch), are those to whom a letter was addressed, on 
behalf of certain manufacturers of Pittsburg on the 6th 
July last, which, with their reply, was inserted in the 
Recisrer of the 25th of that month. The election in 
this county las excited unusual interest. It seems that 
two of the members chosen are anti-administration, as 
well as the commissioner. 

The “federalists” having succeeded in Philadelphia, it 
is suggested that the mayor, and many of the officers ap- 

inted by that magistrate, will be removed. 

The returns for geet so far as received, shew 
45,888 for Mr. Wolf, and 24,959 for Mr. Ritner. 

At a joint meeting of the select and common councils 
af Philadelphia, Benjamin W. Richards, (who had stic- 
ceeded to the mayoralty on the resignation of Mr. Dal- 
Jas, appointed U. S. attorney), was removed, and Wil- 
liam Milnor appointed in his stead. For Mr. Milnor 
17, Mr. Richards 14, Mr. Wetheril 1. 

The “Centinel” says of Mr. Richards, “that the sin 
which caused his removal was an honest attachmert to 
the democratic party, and to the hero of New Orleans, 
We do not, however, complain; but let us hear no more 
whining in the Adams papers about the proscription ex- 
ercised by the administration at Washington. ” 

Messrs. Ihrie and Smith have been elected to congress 
in the Bucks and Northampton district, in the place of 


Messrs. we am and Wolf, resigned; and in opposition to 
the regular ¥ nomirated candidates, Messrs. seen and 
Miter 





| however, is not complete. 





Mr. | 





one! 


South Caroirma. A census of the white population 


} of the state has recently been taken, and shows an in- 


crease of only 54 per cent. since 1820. 





In 1829 250,993 
1800 237 460 
Gain in 9 years 13,533 


The lower district of the state shews an increase of 
only 43 white persons in the time stated—the district of 
Charleston having decreased about 2,000. 

Groncia. The latest returns that we have give 
23,878 votes for Mr. Gilmer, and 9,779 for Mr. Craw- 
ford, for governor; and 17;561 for Mr. Lamar, and 
12,112 for Mr. Charlton as representative in congress, 
to supply the place of Mr. Gilmer, elected at the regular 
election, but who resigned his seat, in May last, because 
of his non-compliance with a law of the state, (that he 
regarded unconstitutional), which required that he should 
notify the governor of his acceptance of the appointment 
made by the people, and about which there was a good 
deal of discussion in the papers. There are some politi- 
cal feelings in these elections, that we do not understand, 


‘which have caused a great deal of warmth. 


Atapama. Mr. Lewis has been elected a represen- 
tative in congress from this state, in place of Mr. Owen, 
appointed collector at Mobile. For Mr. Lewis 4,440, 
Mr. Oliver 3,361, Mr. Armstrong 2,932. The return, 


THE sOUTH SEA EXPEDITION. The brig Anawan, 
the flag vessel of this expedition, dropped down to the 
lower bay yesterday, and will proceed to sea this morn- 
ing. thus, after three years of perseverance and indus- 
try, Mr. Reynolds finds himself upon the ocean, in 
search of the undiscovered islands of the south. In ad- 
dition to the commercial importance of this expedition, 
it is highly interesting in a national point of view. What- 
ever Jands may be discovered by Mr. Reynolds and his 
enterprising associates, will become the property of the 
United States.* ‘Ihe stores of science will be increased 
by the products of far distant islands, as yet unknown 
to civilized man, and curiosity, may, perchance, be 
gratified with something new. 

We visited the 4Anawan on Thursday. She is a fine 
vessel, and a very fast sailer. She is furnished with an 
excellent library, und all the instraments necessary for 
such anexpedition. She has a stout and hardy crew, an 
experienced captain, and first rate officers. After the 
commercial objects of the expedition shall have been ac- 
complished, Mr. Reynolds intends to sail round the icy 
cirele, and push through the first opening that he finds. 
Success to him. 

Mr. R. is accompanied by doctor Eights, of Albany, 
a gentleman of talents and scientific accomplishments. 


[M. ¥. Enquirer 


PHILADELPHIA is steadily improving and extending. 
Itis a place of great wealth, and has a vast capital and 
many thousand persons, employed in manufactures. The 
foreign commerce of this city, compared with that of 
N. York, isasmall matter; yet, perhaps, the annual pro- 
fits of its lesser population exceeds the real profits of the 
people of New York. At present, we suppose that 
more than one half the business of selling goods, in our 
commereial cities, for the direct supply of the interior, 
is in domestic productions. The back shops of Phila- 
delphia are far more interesting to her, than her ranges 
of stores on the Delaware. The new paving done in 
the city, in the present season, will amount to about 
75,000 square yards—or between four aud five miles of 
streets, paved 30 feet wide; and it should be recollected 
that the city proper hardly contains one half of the 
whole number of persons who live in what is really 
Philadelphia. F’rom some personal observation, we 
should suppose that the improvements, for the last 10 





*We much doubt this. We should suppose that they 
would belong to Mr. Reyno!ds and his associates—if dis- 
covery can give a title! It is a private enterprise, and 





we are not at all willing that the United States should 
have colonies En Ree. 
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have been far ter in the immediately adjacent 
rs oe or districts, than in the city itself. The neigh- 
boring country is also very populous and productive. 

British raracrarus! A Portsmouth paper of the 
12th ult. says— * 

“The Constellation American frigate, of 36 guns, 
captain Wadsworth, anchored last night at Cowes, in 28 
days from New York. She brings to this country Mr. 
M’Lane, who is entrusted with some —— mission. 
The Consteliation will proceed trom Cowes to Havre, 
with Mr. Rives, who Aus some official appomntment trom 
fhe United States to France; she will then take commo- 
dore Biddle to the Mediterranean, to which command 
he is appointed.” ; 

Mr. Owen, of Lanark, arrived in the Pacific at Liver- 
pool. “He says the Americans are not capable of go- 
verning themselves, and he, consequently, abandons all 
idea of reforming them!” 

The London Courier of the 14th inst, sagaciously ob- 
serves— 

“It appears by American papers to the 16th, that the 
new president of the United States, general Jackson, has 
had two serious attacks of an apopletic nature, which 
ereated much apprehension for his lite, and from which 
he only recovered by abundant cupping. His medical 
attendants continued with him two whole nights; and his 
liability to such dangerous paroxysms occasioned great 
alarm among his friends, and principally his political ad- 
herents; for ifhe should die within the first year of his 

sidemcy, they would not be prepared with a successor 
to fill his place, and the supreme auTHORITY muet al 
once revert to Mr. Avams.” 

{All this is ‘*news” to the people of the United States 
—and specially shews a profound knowledge of our con- 
stitution! But Englishmen cannot soubieeinal the fact, 
that a president of the United States may become a pri- 
vate citizen. Whatever may be his fitness or unfitness 
for the office, Mr. Adams has no more legal claims to a 
succession to the presidency, than the learned editor of 
the London Courier. | 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
From French and English papers to the 16th ult. in- 
clusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Accounts of the harvest continue favorable. A large 
quantity of foreign grain had been received and placed 
uncer lock. ‘The account of lord Strangtord’s mission 
to Portugal has proved to bea fabrication. ‘Uhe duke of 
Wellington has summoned the editors of the Morning 
Journal before the grand jury of Middlesex, for a libel. 

The frigate Constellation, captain Wadsworth, which 
sailed from New York on the 17th August, with Messrs. 
Rives and McLane, our ministers to Paris and London, 
arrived ai Cowes on the 13th September. 

Among the rumors as to the course England will pur- 
sue in regard to the victorious advances of the Russians, 
there is one which states the cabinet had resolved on 


declaring war against the ezar, and was only waiting to 
sound the intentions of Austria, and be assured of sue- 


cor from France. The duke of Wellington, it was said, 
had held conferences with the principal capitalists for 
the purpose of engaging the necessary means. 

The number of persons in the woollen trade, who have 
recently failed, amounts to at least twenty, and their debts 
to £1,200, 000. 

FRANCE. 

A most bitter contest is still waging against the minis- 
try, in which there has been additional changes. It is 
accused of being secretly in the interest of England and 
Austria, and of meditating a coalition with these powers 
in a war aguinst Russia, should the latter power refuse 
to abandon the war against l'urkey, on the submission of 
the porte to the terms of the treaty of London. The visit 
of gen. Lafayette to his grand daughter, near Lyons, 
which caused him necessarily to traverse several provin- 
ces of France, was seized upon by the opponents of the 
cabinet to signalize, through festivities to this veteran of 
liberty, thew detestation of those Who now administer the 
public affairs. The triumphal progress of Lafayette was 
Only second to that made in the United States. The old 
general returned to Paris on the 18th September. It 
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was remarked, that among all the toasts given at the va- 
er festivals in his honor, no mention is made of the royal 
amily. 

Prosecutions had been commenced against the con- 
ductors of six Paris journals, for announcing the subserip- 
tion bretone; also against three for having defamed the 
Neapolitan ambassador, and against the editor ofa Mar- 
seilles paper, for some cause not assigned, 

A woman died suddenly at Paris, aged 47 years, of a 
singular malady, which has been constantly increasing 
since the year 1815, during which time she refused all 
medical assistance. She was opened, and a seribrous and 
fibrous tumour, weighing seventy-three pounds, was ex- 
tracted trom her abdomen. lis circumference was fen feet, 

A subterranean chateau has been discovered at Je- 
metie, a village about a quarter of a league northeast of 
Rochefort. It is very ancient, and they were engaged in 
exploring it. ' 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

A series of successes has attended the Russian army, 
and it is probable the troops of the czar ure in possession 
of Constantinople. Adrianople, the second city of the 
empire, quietly opened its gates to gen. Diebitsch on the 
20th August. The force which took possession of this 
place amounted to 56,000 men, of whom only 5,000 were 
kept in the city. The invading general took up his quar- 
ters at the seraglio, and was waited on by the ehief men, 
who solicited tus protection. ‘The most perleet order 
was observed, and the Turks appear to be much pleased 
with their new masters. The remainder of the arm 
was disposed of in various directions, with a view of ulti- 
mately advancing direct for Constantinople under gen. 
Diebitsch,—who kept up a regular communication with 
the army under gen. Roth. ‘The fleet was daily obtaia- 
ing advantages, and admiral Greig had captured Iniada, 
situated on the Black Sea, whence they could reach Con- 
stantinople very easily. It was said that vice admiral 
Ricord, who was stationed before Tenedos, had received 
orders to assist the operations of the army, and as soon 
as he was advised of the arrival of general Roth at Ro- 
dosto, he was to attempt the passage of the Dardanelles. 
It was supposed that this would be very easy, as the 
TurSish fleet was shut up in the port of Bujukdeve, 

Rodosto was captured by gen. Roth on the 23d of Au- 
gust, and « great quantity of provisions and munitions of 
war found im the city, which is the central point of the 
commerce of the sea of Marmora, not far distant from 
the old forts of the Dardanelles in Furope, to which there 
isa good road along the coast. Trebisond had also fal- 
len into the hands of the Russians, in whieh they 
found immense booty. Gen, Paskewiteh commenced 
the seige of ‘Yokat in the begining of August. - A 
sharp contest took place beneath the walls of Choumla, 
on the 18th of the same month, in which the outworks of 
the place were taken by gen. Krassowsky, who would 
have pursued his victory further, bad not the grand vizier 
sent him word that he had received orders to negociate, 
and that he had written to gen. Diebitsch to know the 
place where the plenipotentiaries should meet. This 
circumstance has, it is said, led to an armistice before 
Choumla. 

The garrison of Nicopoli ventured to make an excur~ 
sion to the Jeft bank of the Danube, but paid dearly 
tor it; for the Russian commander before Giurgevo, learn- 
ing that Turkish cavalry had appeared near Tournoul, 
seut a detachment of heavy cavalry to drive them from 
the left bank, which was done without much troyble. 
Many of the Turks were killed, and several hundred 
taken prisoners, 

The near approach of the Russians to Constantinople 
has given rise toa multitude of reports, from which it ap- 
pears the sultan is prepared to make almost any conces~ 
sions which may be demanded to save his capital. Rus- 
sia persists in her demand of indemnity of 60,000,000 
roubles, or in lieu thereof cessions uf territory on the Asi- 
atic side alone, including some fortresses at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus, as a security for the free navigation of 
the Black sea and the Mediterranean: to the fulfilment 
ot both propositions there are numerous obstacles, and 
but little hope is entertained that peace will be effected 
until the enemy enters Constautinople. 

The Turks appear to be panic struck, anc wait with 
the calmness of fatalists the destiny which may be 
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mposed upon them—There is an inertness among them 
which all the energy of the sultan cannot shake off, and 
they make but a shadow of resistance. Constantinople 
it is said, has been abandoned to a body of brigands, as 
;and a deputation sent by the divan to gen. Die- 
itsch, to pray him while the negotiations for peace were 
not to attack the capital, as the near approach of 
his troops might excite a aye insurrection, which 
would expose Constantinople to the greatest distresses. 
It is affirmed that gen. D. replied to the envoys, that it 
depended on the porte to save the capital and prevent 
the effusion of blood; that the declaration of the empe- 
ror at_ the eommencement of the war, was distinct and 
known by the world; and that even should the Turkish 
commissioners come to his head quarters to treat of 
peace, nilitary operations would follow their course, un- 
til the end; and that he would not return the sword to the 
seabbard until the Russian nation had received satisfac- 
tion for all the grievances it had suffered. 

The eultan was still in the capital; baron Muffling was 
about quitting it, and the ambassadors of tlhe Nether- 
lands had already departed. 

** Vienna, Aug. $1.—A French courier, who left Con- 
stantinople on the 17th. brings word that the sultan bad 
transmitted, orilers to the grand vizier to send commis- 
sioners to the Russian head quarters to treat of peace. 
‘The porte has officially communicated this resolution to 
the ambassadors of England and France,” 

The New York Post of Monday afternoon, bas 
the following Reragrephe cs: 

**We are just informed Ly a gentleman who saw and 
conversed with Mr. Beaufort T. Watts, the American 
ear nrg of legation at the court of St. Petersburg, who 
arrived here this morning in the packet ship Cambria, 
which left Portsmouth on the sixteenth of September, that 
just before he left Si. Petersburg, about the end of July, 
the eraperor Nicholas had a personal interview with 
lord meg eaneury, the British ambassador, at his lord- 
ship’s office. In this interview, the emperor assured 
Jord Heytesbury that negotiations to avert the fate of 
Constantinople were useless, for that the Russian army 
was at that moment at Constantinople. Of course this 
was meant only as a strong expression of the emperor’s 
confidence in the success and progress of his armies.”’ 

An interesting ceremony took place at St. Petersburg 
on the 18th of August, in the chureh of the Transfigura- 
tion, which had been repaired after the destruction of the 
interior by an incendiary, and was again opened for wor- 
ahip. The keys of the captured Turkish fortresses, the 
hatens of the commanders, horsetails, insignia of the 

chas, standards, &e., to the number of 600, weve taste- 
ally arranged on the walls, the spoils taken in Europe 
being onthe right of the principal entrance, and those 
taken in Asia on the left. Under the keys were seen 
the memorable names of the fortresses of Brailoff, 
Anapsa, Kars, Akaltsyk, Varna, Silistriaand Erzeroum. 

eJournal du Commerce gives a fetter of the 29th 
Aug. froma French merchant at St. Petersburg, which 
states that as soon as the emperor Nicholas learned the 
ree, that had taken place in the French administra- 
tion, 
Balkan. - 
AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian Observer of September Sth, announces | 


the conclusion of a treaty of commerce with the United 
States, which grants to Austrian vessels inthe ports of 
the union, the same rights with national vessels. | 

SPAIN. 

‘The king has been severely injured by the breaking 
down of his carriage, in passing from St, Hdefonso to 
the Escuria!. 

PORTUGAL. 

The loss of the Portuguese in their attack on Tercei- 
ra was immense; partof the squadron had returned to 
Lisbon, and reported 750 men killed and drowned, and 
550 wounded and taken prisoners. Another statement 
says that all who Janded were killed or taken prisoners, 
except one officer, who escaped by swimming. The 74 
was much shattered, and has 29 balls in her hull. 
She discharged upwards of 1,900 balls, most of which 
were without effect, whilst every shot from the shore 
told, ‘Two of the frigates have gone into Fayal, one to- 
tally dismasted.” 


said—*‘It is too late; my troops have passed the | § 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 

Bishop of Mobile. The Mobile Register states tha, 
the rev. 4. De Angelis, of that city, has received a let- 
ter from Rome, under date of 12th May last, giving no- 
tice that the right rev. Michael Forteus, formerly bisho 
of Eleon, and viear apostolic of the state of Alabama and 
of Florida, has been appointed by his holiness Pius VI, 
bishop of Mobile: and that he is expected in that city in 
all December next, accompanied by some of his priests, 
for the purpose of erecting a seminary, and transacting 
such other business as appertains to his office. 


A rail way, about a mile long, with a roof coverin 
the same, has been consiructed a few miles below the 
Yellow Banks to the coal mines of Messrs. Tripplett & 
Burnley, Kentucky. The opening of these mines pro- 
mises a great accommodation to the public, and a la 
profit to the enterprising proprietors. The coal is of the 
first quality and abundant. 


The first newspaper pablished in Vermont was issued 
on the Sth day of June 1783, and called the Vermont 
Gazette. Another, the Vermont Journal, commenced 
7th August in the same year. 

/l coal mine has been recently discovered in Bath, N. 
H. near the banks of the Great Ammonoosuck, and but 
a few miles from the Connecticut river, Its product re- 
sembles the Lehigh coal. We are almost every day ad- 
vised of new sources of wealth in our country. 

Maine. This state is now without a governor, and, it 
is said, that the president of the senate, on whom, by the 
constitution, the duties ot governor devolve in this ex- 
gency, isa newly appointed postmaster; and, the speak- 
er of the house of representatives, we believe, is elect- 
ed « representative to —— 

Arkansas. Ambrose H. Sevier has been elected the 
delegate to congress from this territory—for Mr. Sevier 
2,064 votes; for Mr. Richard Searcy 1,756. 

Europe’ tis stated that there has been a celebration 
in Prussia beeause of the introduction of the Zrish pota- 
toe into Europe! 

Iron billiard tables are coming into use in England, and 
are much approved. 

The Natchez Ariel, a valuable newspaper, has been 
discontinued because of some disagreement among the 
proprietors. 

Firemen, A teamster was brought before the Boston 
police, a few days since, charged with an attempt to break 
through the ranks of the firemen, when engaged in ex- 
tinguishing a fire. The charge was proved, and at the 
request of the complainants, who said they did not wish 
a heavy fine to be imposed, but merely to ascertain whe- 
ther the fire department would he a prisoner 
was fined one dollar and costs, and discharged. 

(“The law of nature,” as the whigs called the tarring 
and feathering of tories and refugees during the revolu- 
tion, prevails in Baltimore, on occasions of this sort. 
The firemen take the protection of their own apparatus 
into their own hands, and feel quite satisfied that the law 
will justify them in preventing injuries to it, or wanton 
obstructions of their disinterested efforts for the public 
ood. 

Sis’ David Baird, a famous English general, especially 
for his campaigns in the East Indies, serving also in 
Spain in 1808, lately died in Perthshire, Scotland, at an 
advanced age. Mle commenced his military career in 
1772. 

The mails. The Sasquehannah Emporium says, that 
ata meeting of state conferences of churches, at Wald- 
boro’, Maine, for the purpose of adopting measures to 
prevent the carrying of the mail on Sunday, it is said 
the following language wasused: ‘*We will let congress 
know that our rulers shall obey us; that WE are their 
MASTERS!!”? 

Small pox. The British government schooner Mone 
key has visited Charleston and Savannah for the purpose 
of obtaining a supply of vaccine matter, to be used at 
Nassau, where the small pox still rages among the 
blacks. 

Mr. Charles Wickliffe, who had the unfortunate af- 
fair with Mr. Benning, former editor of the Kentack 
Gazette, in which the latter was killed, has bimselt fall- 
en in a duel with Mr. Trotter, present editor of the 





same Gazette. / 
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“al principle of seeds. A small portion of the Royal 
Be Cosby, x broken up some time ago for the 
rpose of ornamental culture, when immediately seve- 
ral flowers sprung up, of the kind which are ordinaril 
cultivated in gardens: this led to an investigation, and it 
was ascertained that this identical spot had been used asa 
en not later than the time of Oliver Cromwell, more 
ve one hundred and fifty years before. 
f London Magazine. 
Damages. The English papers contain a report of a 
case lately decided before lord Meadowbank. A man 
named Brown, a hair dresser, was killed, and his wife 
rnuch injured by the overturning of a stage coach, racin 
with another. 
lows: ; 
To Mrs. Brown in compensation of damages suf- 


The defendants were found liable as fol- 





fered by her person £300 
To her, for the loss of husband <i 

And to each of her children, eight in number £130 
each 1,040 
With full costs of suit, £1,540 


The writer thinks that the occurrence of three or four 
examples of this kind would effectually put a stop to this 
most reprehensible practice. 


A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 
Chester county, Penn. Oct. 10, 1829. 
To the editors of the Weekly Register. 

GenTLEMEN: A communication, from which the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are extracted, was sent to the editor 
of the **Free Trade Advocate,” several weeks ago, with 
an expectation that he would oblige the writer so far as 
to give ita place in that journal. It grew out of a pre- 
vious communication, which had been inserted, and com- 
mented on, in the “Advocate.” The editor, however, 
has not thought proper to indulge me with another hear- 
ing; but seems to have partly abandoned his own doctrine 
of “free trade,” by this act of prohibition. It is very pos- 
sible the article may have been excluded by the discrim- 
inating duties of the editor: and asI have no disposi- 
tion to interfere by negotiation, there is, of course, an 
end of the trade. Should you be of opinion that I was 
entitled to be heard, you will confer a favor by permit- 
ing it, now, through your pages. 

After apologizing to the editor of the Free Trade Ad- 
yocate, for the delay of my acknowledgments, I proceed- 
ed as follows:—‘‘Being now pretty well through with 
my harvest, I propose to submit, in my desultory man- 
ner, but as briefly as possible, a few more observations, 
indicative of my own notions of political economy; and 
then content myself with reading, rather than writing, on 
that difficult and interesting subject. It is by no means 
my design to annoy you with a protracted correspon- 
dence. Inasmuch, however, as you bave the credit of 
manfally supporting ‘the cause of the south, even in the 
very den of monopoly and injustice” —(videlicet, Phila- 
delphia.) I feel assured that the same manful spirit will 
tolerate a few additional remarks from one, who, what- 
ever may be his errors, certainly wishes to support the 
cause of the entire republic, rather than that of any sec- 
tion, either north or south. I[ was struck with the dis- 
tinction which you take, in commenting on my former 
letter;* between national economy, and national policy. 
it had never occurred to me that a sound statesman could 
recognize such a distinction, in legislating for a people. 
¥ had always thought that political economy, in its legiti- 
mate sense, eoaprebended every clement, and embrac- 
ed every consideration, connected with the safety and 
prosperity of the nation; and that whatever proved, on 
the whole, to be the dest economy, would invariably be 
found, like honesty, to be the best policy. 1 cannot yet 
understand how it can be good policy for a people to 
adopt measures which are inconsistent with true ccono- 
my; that is to say, with their best interests. I certainly 
would not favor the policy of such vast expenditures as 
we make upon our navy, army, fortifications, &e. if I did 
not think it, in the round, the most expedient and econo- 
mical mode of securing our national independence and 
welfare. If we could purchase thé sante blessings at a 
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*In number 17, volume 1, of the Free Trade Advo- 
cate. 
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less expense, in any other manner, I would immediatel 
abandon the present policy. So, if I were satisfied that 
in our career, asa nation, we could always obtain the 


y | clothing, weapons, and other munitions, requisite for our 


safety and comfort, at a less cost of life and treasure by 
the system of “free trade,” than by that of home pro- 
duction, I should anhesitatingly prefer that former sys~ 
tem. But that’s the question’ Wéiil free trade, as it is 
termed, secure to us the boon which we so highly prize, 
at a cheaper rate, on an average, than if we provided the 
means of protection within ourselves? If there is any 
wisdom or economy in any precautionary policy, I must 


g | esteem it both wise and economical to foster such domes- 


tic products as are indispensable in time of war. It may, 
possibly, be cheaper to be slaves, than freemen; but it 
can never be better economy, nor better policy, in the 
just sense of those terms:-—-and [ cannot help believing 
that a free people will find their trué interests best 
moted, by Late the requisites for their safety within 
their own country, instead of trusting for a supply to those 
who may not be disposed to afford it when it is most 
wanted, It is possible that we might procure the service 
of foreign ships cheaper than we can build and maintain 
our own navy—or, that we might hire mercenaries from 
abroad, for less money than it costs us to equip, discip- 
line, and pay our own countrymen; but would it be 
wise, or safe, to adopt such measures? If not, then Lap- 
prehend it would be dad economy: and I must still thmk 
that the same reasoning will apply to all other requisites 
tor our defence, which can be equally well ced 
within ourselves, Thisis my doctrine, as a political econ- 
omisi: and I have said that I am by no means sonyimced 
that such policy would not be the cheapest in the round, 
as well as the safest. You are pleased to intimate, that 
by this remark I ‘*seem to falter” in my reliance on the 
policy. really cannot perceive how that should **seem.’? 
if } firmly believe the policy to be sound, at the same, or 
even a greater price, why should I ‘*falter” at the idea 
of its being cheaper, as well as better? Your iuference 
does not *‘seem” to be what the logicians eal] a seguitur. 
But you inquire, if I intend to say that protection lowers 
prices—or that the object of the manufacturers, when 
they applied for protection, was to secure a law which 
would reduce the price of their manufactures? I can say, 
in reply, that the manufacturers always told us, and urg- 
ed it as an argument in favor of the measure, that their 
products would be doth cheaper and better, it they were 
duly protected; and that it was notto raise prices, but 
to secure the market until they were firmly established, 
that they desired the aid of government. Now, whether 
the- prices have not been lowered, and the guality of the 
products improved, according to promise, in those cases 
where effectual protection has been afforded, is a question 
which I apprehend the manufacturers will cheerfully 
submit to the decision of the consumers. But I donot 
mean to enter upon this trite branch of the subject. I 
stand upon the soundness of the policy, which promotes 
the domestic production of all articles essential to our 
safety and welfare,asanation. I cannot esteem that sys- 
tem of political economy to be worthy of a statesman, 
which regards only the invoices of traders, and does not 
embrace the great permanent interests of the commanity. 
True economy may sometimes require temporary sacri- 
fices, or, at least, expenditures without immediate re- 
turns in dollars and cents: but, when a system of policy 
not only promises to provide for our wants in future 
emergencies, but also verifies the anticipations of its ad- 
vocates, in its first effects—I cannot be persuaded to con- 
demn it on the mere say so of abstract theorists. In my. 
scheme of political economy, I would make the sufety of 
the republic the first object, and the profit of stock a 
secondary consideration: But, as general mdustry ts the 
basis of all prosperity, as well national as individual, it 
fortunately happens that a judicious direction of the pub- 
lie energies tends to the accomplis!iment of doth pur- 
poses. 

‘*The old story, whieh you have recently addaced, of 
the Dutch chieftain who sold arms, ammunition, &e. (o 
his besiegers, is indeed, a fine illustration of the — of 
free trade: Buti should hold it as a mighty indifferent 
specimen of patriotism, and altogether at variance with 
“*the American system.”? I should much prefer that the 








commanders of our fortresses would encotirage a home 
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Comeumpefon of their ammunition, in case of a siege, in- 

stead of tradin off tothe enemy. A well directed 
ers, would probably redound more 

e of the country, under such circum- 
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eminence gained from various causes, has been support- 
ed, for several years past, at enormous sacrifices—but 
there must be an end to them. Millions-on millions 
worth of British goods have been sold at our auctions for 


stances, than any little profit which such “free trade” | less than the actual cost of them, and, in many instances, 


afford to the commanding officer. 
ever, are matters on which economists may wel) be sup- 
posed to entertain different sentiments; and I merely 
throw out these suggestions by the way. 
A Cuesren country Farmer.” 





BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 


There is a great deal of sound sense and manifest 


truth in the following letter, which we copy from the 
New York Journal of Commerce. | 


The ‘‘Free Trade Advocate,’”? and several other like 


publications, have latterly proclamed, and with much 
ae satisfaction, the embarrassed condition of some 
of the manufacturing establishments in the easterarstates. 
Great personal sacrifices have doubtless been made,— 
but, very generally, the debts due by individuals have been, 
or will be, paid. And, if ‘‘misery loves com zany,” far 
greater embarrassments and failures have happened 
among the British manufacturers—bankrupteixs to an im- 


mense amount have taken place, and, on account of 


many, not more than ‘‘two and six pence in the pound” 
will ever be paid.* The difficulties encountered by our 
manufacturers are the result of the difficulties among the 
British—in ruining themselves they have ruincl some of 
our fellow citizens. ‘Their necessities have been gradu- 
ally, but steadily, increasing upon them, and they were 
also stimulated by the hope of retaining, or regaining, the 
American market. A desperate game bas been played 
along time, and the natural effcets of it begin exten- 
sively to appear. Improvement in machinery has been 
added to improvement, to !cssen the demand for manual 
labor, and the wages of the people, of necessity employ- 


ed, have been reduced more and more, until now the | 


whole compensation of a family of operatives will net sup- 
ply them with a sificiency of the coarsest food and cloth- 
ing, though laboring 14 0r!5 hours a day. ‘The pittance 
is s0 small—that, compelled to seek the relict of their 
parishes, though fully employed, they have abandoned 
themselves to despair, and refuse-to labor at all, in nu- 
merous cases. ‘This is a state of things that cannot last. 
There is a stopping point, or place, in all human affairs; 
and it seems a generally entertained opinion in England, 
as it certainly is our own, that the time has nearly arriv- 
ed when Britain must content herself with equitable exr- 
changes with other nations, and cease to be the ware- 
house and market of the world, regulating the currency, 
also, of every trading people under heaven.t ‘This pre- 
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*This is not ‘‘fancy’s sketch,’ but a plain fiet, to the 
amount of very many millions. J wo English houses 
in the woollen trade, have failed for 600,000 pounds, or 
say 2,600,000 dollars,—and, it is stated in the English 
papers, will not pay more than 2s. 6d. in the pound, 

fany others have, in like manner, pursued the despe- 
a game until like conditioned. When this game is 

nished, our labor will meet with a fair reward, 

+The following little paragraph speaks volumes on 

this point— 
_ Brussels in 1829—Manufactures are beginning to thrive 
in various parts of the kingdom, and roads and canals 
ave forming, so that Flanders is in a very flourishing 
slate. 

“Above 20,000 cotton spinners and weavers are in 
full activity in the city of Ghent; machinery is fabricated 
at Bruges; and perhaps the largest iron foundry m the 
world has been established some years in the neighbor- 
hood of Liege, in which the king has a large share, and 
4,000 hands are employed. [London Magazine. 

{We think thet this great iron factory was estab- 
Jished by an Englishman, on whom Bonaparte conterred 
a grand cross of the legion of honor; Liege then being a 
hart of his empire. | 

It is thus, or becoming thus, every where in Europe. 
The necessity of excluding British products, unless fairly 
exchanged, has compelled the people to consume their 

surplus products at home, by new employments for 
Tabor. At present, perhaps, the market in New Eng- 


tand, for the grain of New York and the rest of the 


These, how- 


-| price at which they can be manutactured, 


for less than the duties that ought to have been paid upon 
them—to close. sales, or tor some other urgent purpose ; 
yet we verily behieve that if our manufacturers can with- 
stand the competition of Briush skill and British necesst- 
ty,afew months more, the contest for our market will 
cease; sod this they will do, if a little supported in certain 
branches. The wages for British workmen cannot be 
further reduced, and our machinery is equal to any in the 
world. We believe, indeed, that the reai cost of manu- 
tucturing a yard of woollen or cotton cloth in the United 
| States is not greater than in England—tor, though the 
wages paid in the latter are lower, there ure extra taxes 
‘and rates to press upon employers and proprietors. 
| The difference im taxes alone between the people of the 
{ United States and those of Great Britain would, of it- 
| self, accumulate a large annual profit to the former; and 





proof of this is required, we have it at heond—plain and 
undeniable. Britain has claimed the winds and seas as 
|her own “domain.” In all that related to navigation and 
{commerce, she was supposed most clearly to excel—she 
; seemed to have no rival. But what is the fact? We 
encouraged and protected our navigation until it reached 
/% maturity of strength that enabled it to grapple with 
hand beat the British. Ve proposed freedom of naviga- 
\tion with Great Britain, and she accepted it. The re- 
| sult is, though British vessels may enter oor ports from 
' Great Britain and Ireland, on the same terms as our 
;own, that nine-tenths of the commerce between us and 
| them is carried on in American ships, built by American 
ihauds, and navigated by American seamen, subsistecd 
(on American provisions, This conclusively shews the 
greater cheapness of American materials and labor, ina 
very important business, or a greater degree of enter- 
prise and skill Britain has moreand more retired from 
2 compctition with us; and it is seen that the victory is 
with us, ina fair trial of strength—manual labor against 
manual Jabor. And so would it have been in respect to 
many important manufactares, but because the competi- 
tion has not been fairly carried on,—our country being 
inade the receptacle of refuse goods, or such as must be 
‘sold, to raise money, as is well explamed im the letter 
‘before us. Nay, we know that, in respect to the manu- 
facture of course cottons, we have excelled Great Bri- 
‘taig, in cheapness: aud quality; and nothing is wanted 
/but steadiness in our own murket to bring most other 
i things, as well as coarse cotton goods, to the minimum 
’ We ask for 
‘them only that security which Britain affords to her own 
hike productions—being certain that our water or steam 
| power, our spindles and looms, as well as our ships, are 
| as good as the British, and capable of being operated as 
cheaply. 
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| Correspondence of the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Loudon, September 6, 1829. 
| There have been recently several very considerable 
failures here im the woollen trade. The claims ona few 
only of the whole number will be near a million sterling. 
| ‘These houses haye managed to sustain their credit for a 
length of time by accommodation paper, founded on fic~ 
| Uitious trgnsactions, vouched by invoices and bills of par- 
cels, which, although, regular in appearance, always very 
much exceeded the sums at which the goods were actu- 
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‘middle states, is larger than the w/ole foreign demand. 
The nations of Europe begin to see these things, and, 
| we trust in heaven, that the days of British monopoly are 
‘numbered, though the last sirvggie will be made to 
perpetuate it in the United States, and we shali have to 
|meet it against a fearful odds—for the influence of Brit- 
‘ain is so mighty among us, as to make thousands believe 
ithat ‘*free trade” means British exclusion of our indus- 
‘try, and the liberal reception of the produets of her own! 

ihere never was a stronger, more zealous or power- 
‘ful British party in the U. States, than at this moment; 
‘and we do rejoice in the distresses of the British manu-~ 
lacturers, that we may be left to the peaceful manage- 
iment of our own affairs. 


must have much effect, in any regular state of things. 1( 
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ally transferred between the parties. A bankruptcy 

which took place in London four or five months since, 

incidentally gave rise to surmises that brought the whole 
stem to light. 

Jt is the frequency of similar occurrences im this coun- 
try, that has of late years thrown such quautities ot cheap 
manufactures into yours. Per ons in distress will pri- 
vatcly sell very low to an exporter, or w lf export on their 
own account, on obtaining advances, although at a cer- 
tainty of loss, rather than expose themselves to the open 
consequences and stigma of underselling for the home 
trade. In the latter case the transaction would get wind, 
and a loss of credit would instantly be the consequence. 

Ifit were not for these and similar exigencies which 
tend to create abundance of losing sales on your side of 
the water, one would suppose that many of your manu- 
faetures might stand the trial of a competition with those 
of England. It is certain that ordinary cottons, and per- 
haps even coarse woollens, can be made as cheap with 
you as they can be here; and what is still better for the 
consumer, they will last longer. But a fortnight of dis- 
cress in Manchester will at any time inundate your markets 
with more cottons than can be disposed of in a year, and 
as they will always be sold for any price that will cover 
advances, down comes the market price of your domes- 
tic goods, upon every recurrence of distress among the 
manufacturers here: 

There is at presenta contest virtually going on between 
your manufucturers and those of Great Britain, for the 
possession of your home market. lf YOU PERSEVERE, 
‘YoU WILL BE SURE To PREVAIL. Your machinery is 
generally quite as good as theirs, some of it better than 
their best, and none of it as bad as thei worst. The 
outlay of capital is less with you, and the current expen- 
ses, including inierest on capital, not greater, Besides, 
you work m peace, and without having your slumbers at 
night disturbed by dreams ot riots and conflagration. It 
is true there has been improvidence and rashness on the 
part of some of your manulacturers. But this has occur- 
red chiefly among adventurers, sometimes without the 
experience, somctimes without the mdustry, and often 
without the means, requisite to insure success. This 
evil is gradually yielding to its natural and concomitant 
remedy. It is not permanent; and stil less is it, as some 
affect to represent it, general, The prudent, the indus- 
trious, and the skilful, have escaped without material in- 
jury. Some ofthem have been emmently prosperous, 
much beyond the general condition of the community in 
these times of smail profits. 

In England, on the other hand, there has been much 
suffering, and cases of prosperity have been extremely 
rare among manufacturers, for some years. Such of them 
as confine their attention to the hoioe trade, have just 
made interest on their capital. Others who have resorted 
dweetly or indivectly to the markets abroad, have met 
with loss directly, or in the bankruptcy of the buyers, 
who from the year 1825, have been doomed to see their 
property constantly wasting away under the progressive 
oe of the market prices. The manufacturer, in 
order to shieid himself, has been contmually lowering 
the rate of wages, until the poor operatives cost so much 
less than machines of the same power, that the latter are 
no longer labor-saving. Under such circumstances, the 
time cannot be very tar distant when much of the manu- 
facturing capital of this country must and will seek other 
channels of employment. 


TEXAS. 

Every thing tending to throw light upon the project 
supposed to be entertamed by this government, of annex- 
ing this vast province to our already extended empire, 
must be interesting to our readers. We therefore sub- 
join a brief extract from anadditional chapter ina second 
edition of the work on Mexico, written by Mr. Ward, 
late British charge d’affairs in that country, giving his 
impressions, as to the desive, and, (as aileged, ) the long 
meditated purpose of the U. States to possess Texas. 

After descanting upon the condition of the government 
of Mexico, the inadequacy of its resources to meet cur- 
rent expenses, the necessity of resorting’ anew to loans, 
and the ya eg of negotiating any more such in 
England, Mr. Ward seems to think the sole resource 
forthe Mexicans, would be, to pawn Texas to America. 
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In reference to such an event, Mr. Ward makes these 
remarks: 

‘Jt is aow seven years sinee the design of appropriat- 
mg to themselves that fertile province, and thus extend- 
ing their frontier to the Rio Bravo del Norte, was first 
attributed to the United States; nor have the Escoces hes- 
itated, since Mr. Poinsett’s arrival in Mexico, to ascribe 
to an ardent wish on his part to secure this prize, the 
share which he has taken, or is thought to have taken, in 
the intestine divisions of the republic. It is not for me 
to determine how far this supposition is jast; bat it would 
derive a certain degree of plausibility, to say the least, 
from the confirmation of the present report, should the 
loan, and the terms upon which it is offered, prove to be 
correct. The amount is said to be twelve millions of dol- 
lars, for the repayment of which the province is to serve 
as a pledge. e are not informed what security the 
United States propose for the restoration of the territory, 
in the event of the money being repaid: but when we re- 
fiect upon the perseveranee and assiduity with which, 
since the acquisition of the Floridas, their establishments 
have been pushed in a southwesterly direction—roads 
having been traced, and canals opened, in such a manner 
as toadmit of their being prolonged at once, should an 
extension of territory render it advisable—those least 
disposed to question the good faith of nations, will find 
reason to suspect that possession, if once obtained, will 
not easily be relinquished,”’ 

We leave our readers to make their own reflections on 
the extract. [MV ¥. American. 

{lf any thing more than a suspicion rested upon the 
mind ot Mr. Ward, it would shew that the project of ob- 
taining Texas is of pretty old date, and his suggestions may 
lead to some curious developements, us to the acts of in- 
dividuals, or private and unauthorized citizens of the 
United States, in this matter. ] 





VIRGINIA CONVENTION, 

There are 95,593 persons, charged with “state tax, on 
moveable property,” in the state of Virginia—all whom 
have been taxed, without being represented, beeause 
of such taxation. 

The imequality of the present mode of electing dele- 
gates tothe gencral assembly may be well esteemed from 
the table shewing the taxables in each county. Many of 
| the counties, and especially those in the valley, or west- 
ward, contain from 1,500 to 2,000 taxables—while many 
in the eastera part of the state, having the same power of 
representation, have less than 400 taxables—one, War- 
wick, only 126. 

We have mentioned that the business of the conven- 
tion was parcelled out to different committees. That on 
the legislative department decided, on the 16th inst. 
that white popuiauion was the proper basis for represen- 
tation in the house of delegates. The vote in the com- 
maittee stood thus— 

For the resolution—Wm. Anderson, Chapman John- 
son, Andrew Beirne, Jumes Madison, Charles Fenton 
Mercer, John R. Cooke, Philip C. Pendleton, John B. 
George, Henley Chapman, Lewis Summers, Philip Dod- 
dridge, Wm. Campbell (of Bedford,) and James Plea- 
sants—13. ' 

Against it—Benj. Watkins Leigh, Wm. H. Broadnax, 
John Tyler, John Y. Mason, John Randolph, John Roane, 
John W, Greene, Litdeton Waller Tazewell, George 
Townes, John Yaliaferro, Thos, R. Joynes-—11. 

The vote in committee, however, was 12 against 12, on 
the proposition to make the white population the basis 
also of representation in the senate, Mr. Madison voting 
with the minority on the other question. It is intimidated, 
that the proposition to elect the senate, according to 
“federal numbers”—(by which 5 slaves are counted as 3 
white persons) will be offered by the way of compromise 
between the two parties in the convention, which already 
begin to shew a great deal of feeling, The west not yet 
disposed to concede asto the senate, and the east resist- 
ng the proposition even as the house of delegates, 

\ is stated that 48 of the members may be counted as 
— friends of representation, accurding to white popu- 
ation. 

The committees were yet busy. We cannot detail 
their proceedings—and not many important points had 
yet been definitively settled by them. 
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ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT. 
_Ata meeting of a number of citizens from Pennsylva- 
nia and Tennessee, held at Mr. Gadsby’s hotel, in Wash- 


pressing there sentiments of respect and veneration to the 
chief magistrate of the union 

J.C. Tiuinghast, of Pennsylvania, was called to the 
chair. 

James Watker, of Tennessee, was appointed seerctary. 

Semon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, Robert Jetten and 
D. 17. Haley, ot Tennessee, were appointed a commit- 
tee to draft resolutions and addresses, which were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The company then proceeded to the house of the 
presente having previously despatched Messrs. Potter, 

iding and Brooke, to announce their intended visit. 

The doors of the hospitable mansion were speedily un- 
folded, and in afew minutes they were ushered in the 


presence of the man of the people. | 
| 





The following address was delivered by general Cam-| 
eron of Pennsy!vania:— 

Gen. Jackson:--- The gentlemen assembled before you, 
are citizens of the state of Pennsylvania and Tennessee, 
who have accidentally met in thiscity. They were anx- 


ious to pay their respects to the president of the United | 
All are your personal friends, and all | 


States in a body. 
of them have viewed with admiration and feelings of grat- | 
itude, your long and continued exertions in behalf of the | 
human race, and your devoted attachment to the rights 
and interests of the American people. All are now sa- 
tisfied that since your mauguration, abuses have been dis- | 
covered, and, with your characteristic energy, promptly 
corrected, Judging the tuture from the past, we Tee! 
confident that the institations of our country will receive 
renewed life and vigor, while in the hands of the last sol- 
dier of the revolution. As citizens of states, principal- 
ly, whose future wealth and prosperity depend in a great | 








measure upon their works of improvement, which are | 
calculated to make them more formidable in war, and | 
more happy in peace, we cannot help expressing our | 
gratificaton at your repeated expressions and well known | 


attachment to the domestic industry aud enterprize of | 


the country. Permit us. to add our individual prayers, 


for your continued health and prosperity. 


‘To which general Jackson replied:— 


*} receive, gentlemen, with grateful feelings, 
kind expressions of approbation of my past life. 


ture.” 

Alter receiving the cordial grasp of friendship, and 
partaking of refreshments, the company retired, impress- 
ed with: additional esteem and admiration towards the 
man whose untiring zeal and devotion to his country, just- 


history as the noblest of Columbia’s sons. 
J.C. TILLINGHAST, chairman, 
James Walker, secretary. 
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EVIL OF TOO MUCH DEBATE. 

We have noted the anhexed passage of Mr. Jeflerson’s 
Memoirs—io the collection of his writings just printed: 

“Congress at Annapolis.—Gur body was litle numer- 
ous, but very contentious. Day after day, was wasted 
on the most important questions. A member, oue of 
those afflicted with the morbid rage of debate, of an ardent 
mind, prompt imagination and copious flow of words, 
who heard with impatience any logte which was not his 
own, sitting near me on some occasion of a trifling but 
wordy debate, asked me how I could sit in silence, hear- 
ing so much false reasoning, which a word would refute, 
J observed to hima, that to refute indeed was easy, but to 


| exultation to the throne of Portugal. 


your! 


i shail [ 


by a faithful and honest discharge of the important daties 


committed to my care, endeavor to merit it for the fus | 














to observe this course generally, they would do in a day, 
what takes them a week: and it is really more question- 
able, than may at first be thought, whether 5 
‘ium legislature, which said nothing, and did much, may 
not he preferable to one which talks much, and does 
noting. £ served with general Washington jin the Ie. 
gisiature of Virginia betore the revolution, and daring it, 
with Dr. Franklin in congress. I never heard either of 
them speak ten minutes at a time, nor to any. but the 
main point, which was to decide the question. They laid 
their shoulders to the great points, knowing that the little 
ones would follow of themselves. If the present con- 
gress errs im too much talking, how can it be otherwise, 
in a body to which the people send one hundred and fifty 
lawyers, whose trade it is to question every thing, yield 
nothing, and talk by the hour? That one hundred and 
fifty lawyers should do business together, ought not to be 
expected.” 





FOREIGN PAPERS, kc. 
THR QUEEN OF PORTUGAL. 

Declaration made by the marquis de Barbacena to the 
fuithtal subjects of her majesty the queen of Portugal, 
Donna Maria Ul, 

At the point of complying with the positive order 
which the emperor my august master was pleased to 


_trausmit me, in quality of father and guardian of her ma- 


jesty Donna Maria I, reigning queen of Portugal, that 
i should conduct her to his presence, it is my daty, ac- 
cording to my mstructions, to explain the intentions ot 
his imperial majesty to all her faithful subjects, that they 
may know the true motives of this imperjal resolution, 
aud vot suffer themselves to be deceived by unfounded 
fears or malignant msinuations. 

The separation of her most taithful majesty from her 
august father, was the necessary consequence of her 
Her coming to 
England and her temporary residence in the states of her 
most ancient ally, were occasioned by the odious usur- 
pation of her crown, accompanied with the violation of 
the most sacred oaths to the shame of the government 
and nations of both worlds. 

The return of her majesty to the bosom of her family 
is the necessary effect of the struggle which unhappily 
exists between legitimacy and usurpation, for the pater- 
nal tenderness of his imperial majesty requires that in 
such extraordimary circumstsneces, until the desired mo- 
ment in which the queen Maria If. shall be raised to the 
throne to which heaven has destined her, he should be 
the defender and guardian of her august person. 

Far, therefore, trom abandoning the cause of his be- 
loved daughter, his imperial majesty persists in his un- 


| alterable resolution to protect her, and never to come (to 


: , | terms with the usurper. 
ly entitled him tobe recorded in the sun bright page of | P 


Whatever may be the difficulties and obstacles which 
retard the success of the cause of honor, justice, and le- 
gitimacy, the subjects of her majesty must never relax in 
the glorious defence to which they are pledged; for the 
justice of the eause ensures its triumph; aad if any ee 
sons, during the struggle, foe! an asylum in the Bra- 
zils to that which some of the powers of Europe have 
afforded them, they may rely and I can assure them, by 
the express order of the emperor my master, that they 
will find in Brazil that generous hospitality so justly duc 
to them, for their undeserved misfortunes and their tried 
fidelity to the august person of their majesties the king 
Don Pedro lV. and the queen Donna Maria IL. 

On board the frigate /mperatriz, at Portsmouth, Aug. 
27, 1829. MARQUIS DE BABACENA. 


MEXICAN TRADE, Kc. 
Bell’s (London) Weekly Messenger has the follow- 
ing remarks relative to Mexico, The reason of them is 


silence impossible; that in measures brought forward by | plainly manitested in the lamentation alter lost trade; the 


myself, 1 took the Jaboring oar, 


me; but that, nm general, 1 was willing to listen; that if! 
every argument or objection was used by some one Or | 
other of the numerous debaters, it was enough; if not, | or the: ) 
I thought it sufGcient to suggest the omission, without go- | oppose this expedition of old Spain against 
ing into arepetition of what had been already said by | Spanish 


as was incumbent on} spirit of which would consign Mexico, or any other coun- 


try, to the dominion of an ‘*‘holy inquisition,” if thereby 
one more trunk of calicoes could be disposed of: 

‘It certainly never can beeome the duty of England to 
exico. 
America, her loans, her liberty and indepen- 


others; that this was a waste and abuse of the time and | dence, have been the most expensive and fraudulent bub- 


patience of the house, which could not be justified. 
I believe, that if the members of detiberate bodies were 


And | 


ble whieh has ever been gotten up in this” country. It 
was a mere stock exchange trick from the beginning, and 
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be. lish patriots who encouraged it were mostly 
te eee marl, shate-holders; and the traffickers in the 
alley.—From the first proclamation of Spanish indepen- 


dence, England has lost, in various loans, from 15 to 20 





millions, besides suffering innumerable commercial 
penn 8 Our commerce with these colonies, for the fasi 
three years, has been a mere chandler’s shop account. 
We proved it, from the late financial accounts, to be in- 
ferior in magnitude and importance to the comineree 
which we now carry on with the Barbary states. Whilst 
these colonies belonged to old Spain, they were abun- 
dantly supplied, through the markets of that country, 
with all the staples of British industry, manufactures 
and art. Since their emancipation, as it has been called, 
all this trade, to the extent at least iv which it has been 
carried on, has been diverted into another current, and 
absorbed by North America. 

“Weare satisfied, that neither the moral nor religious 
feelings, nor the commercial interests of Great Sritain, 
can be opposed to the success of the Spanish expedition 
to Mexico.” 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES, 

The London Times of the 2nd September observes— 

‘‘Our commerce was on so immense a scale as to em- 
brace the consumption of the whole world; but then it 
required a world’s consumption for its aliment. That 
was a war condition—an unnatural condition. In peace 
other countries, felt the desire, and saw the possibility, of 
ministering to their own wants; and they have been much 
enabled to supply themselves by the transfer of British 
capital to their dominions. England, therefore, must 
sooner or later be content to let her neighbors share large- 
ly in that foreign commerce which once (and for years) 
was exclusively herown. She must contract her manu- 
pei theatre, and become less absolutely an instru- 
ment of mechanical production; the transition may be 
trying, but it must and will take place. The taxes, 
moreover, must and will force themselves, and that rude- 
ly, upon the minds of statesmen. England, now, mak- 
ing allowance for the altered curreney, raises more mo- 
ney by taxes than at the highest period of the war. Of 
the revenue so created, afar large proportion than at any 
period of the war goes to the mere payment of interest 
on the public securities: thet is to say, a far Jarger posi-- 
tive sum than when the loans were heaviest, and expenses 
most enormous. Of the revenue so raised, and the bur- 
dens so endured, a much more formidable portion falls 
upon the middling and lower classes now than when the 
war was raging. While the taxes have not in fact di- 
minished the price of labor, and the profits of capital 
have, beyond a question, been fearfully reduced, and the 
general ability has been retrograding, as compared with 
the general pressure,” 

|There is much matter for reflection in the preceding 
remarks, Thecondition of Britain haslong been an “une 
navural” one; and unless a new war shall break out, 
mighty changes in it must take place. Britain has for 
years been sv situated, that the laboring tax-paying class- 
es, better sustained the burthen of war than the pressure 
of peace. ‘This may well be called an unnatural state 
of things, } 

TUE RUSSIANS IN TURKEY. 
Camp at Aidos, July 25, (Aug. 6.) 

Soon after his arrival at Aidos, count Diebitseh learn- 
ed that the Mahomedan inhabitants of some villages near 
the town, who had fled into the mountains on the ap- 
proach of our troops, had expressed a wish to return to 
their homes-with their families, and there to live under 
the protection of the army. ‘The general hastened to 
‘ake advantage of this wish. After this communication, 
the inhabitants of twelve villages, all Mahomedans, en- 
couraged by the assurances of his excelency, delivered 
Up their arms to us, and returned to their homes, and 

ave received from the commander in chief letters of pro- 
‘ection and safeguard. 

The same measure is beginning to be carried into ef- 
fect further on towards Adrianople, and several villages 
have submitted and delivered up their arms to the van- 
guard of count Pshlen’s corps at Faki, promising to re- | 
main quiet under our protection. . 

Under these tavo 











i rable circumstances, the commander- 
in-cheif has th ; 


ht proper to issue 2 proclamation to | 
_ . . p : ; 
‘hs inhabitants of omelis. 





Proclamation. 


The cornmander-in-chief of the Russian army, which 
victory has brought into the plains of Romelia, cannot but 
regret that the Ottoman government rejects, with great 
obstinacy, the proposals made to it in the name of his 
majesty the emperor of all the Russians, the acceptance 
of which would put an end to the evile of war, and ree 
store repose and tranquillity to the peaceable inhabitants 
of these countries. He is thus placed ander the absolute 
necessity of following up his victories, occupying the coun- 
try, and advancing so far as Providence shall please, in 
order by this means to compel the sultan to listen to the 
voice of reason and humanity. . 

In fulfilling this painful duty the commander-in-chief 
feels the most ardent desire to spare the peaceable inhab- 
itants, Mahometans as wel) as Christians, the burdens of 
a military oceupation—or rather to prevent their ruin, 
which would be inevitable, if terrified by the approach of 
the army.they should take the unhappy resolution to 
abandon their dwellings, their villages, and their towns. 

The commander-in-chief has therefore thought fit to 
issue the following nottce:— 

1. All Musslemen, inhabitants of the towns and villa- 
ges are called upon to remain quietly with their wives 
and children in their habitations and possessions, and not 
to fear being molested by any person whatever. ‘The 
are only, however, to give up all their arms, which will 
be preserved in a safe place. An accurate list of them 
will be kept, and they will be punctually restored after 
the conclusion of peace. 

2. The inhabitants shall enjoy entire liberty in the ex- 
ercise of the Mahometan religion; they shall retain their 
mosques and their imans, perform their five prayers at 
the appointed hours, and continue tu say as usual the Fri- 
day’s prayer—the hubbe in the name of the sultan Mah- 
moud, their sovereign and caliph—for it is a matter of 
course that the Mahometan inhabitants who do not aban- 
don the districts occupied by the Russian troops, are not 
obliged to become in consequence Russian subjects, but 
remain as before subjects of the sultan. 

3. All the local authorities of cities, such as Adrian- 
ople and others, the ayans, cadis, notables, &c. are also 
called upon not to leave their houses, but to continue to 
direct the administration, that the lives and property of 
the Mussuiman inhabitants may be protected and main- 
tained. No Russian authority will imterfere in the con- 
cerns of the Mussulman with each, which wil] be exam- 
ined, and regulated by the competent Mussualman author- 
ites of the place. 

4. Vhe mbabitants will get in their harvest, and put 
the corn into the barns for their own use; the overplus 
not required by them, for their own use, may be sold by 
them to the Russian army, which will pay for every thing 
according to the established prices. 

5. In all the towns the Mussleman authorities will give 
up to the Russian army all articles belonging to the Turk- 
ish governmeni—such as cannon, arms, ammunition, 
and provisions. When once this is done, no person what- 
ever will be permitted to meddle with private property; 
and every inhabitant shall keep and dispose of, at his 
pleasure, ali that he possesses. 

6. In the cities, towns and villages the soldiers will 
not occupy any of the houses inhabited by the Mussul- 
men, and the strictest measures will be taken that the 
Mussulman inhabitants, their wives and children, may 
not be exposed to any insult or oppression from the 
troops. 

All the points herein specified shall be punctually ob- 
served, and the Mussu!man authorities will take care that 
commander in chief shail be informed of every thing re- 
lative to the strict observance of them. 

Head-quarters, Aidos, July 21, 1829. 


_—~—~- ee 
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REFORM, BY THE WITHHOLDING PROCESS. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 

An English writer, who is bitterly opposed to the bo- 
rough system, recommends to the laboring classes, of 
‘‘the people,” to coerce a reform by means perfectly 
within their power. 

He says, on the authority of Colquhoun, that the income 
ot the working classes is eighty-two millions sterling a 
year, Of the agricultarai and trading portions, £119,700.- 
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90; while that of the nobility, gentry, clergy, and all, 
the opulent classes put together, is about eighty-three 
millions. ‘The working classes are the first receivers 
of a t portion of the annual income of the country, 
and have the distribution of it in their own power. Ought 

to make no distinction in the distribution?” | 

e then gives the following table of the annual amount 
of taxes on different articles of consumption: — 


British and foreign spirits £5,500, 0U0 
Beer, including duty on malt andhops —6,000,000 
Wine 2,000,000 
Tobacco and snuff 2,000,000 
Tea 3,500,000 


Sugar 2. 250,000 


£21 , 250,000 

As the working classes compose three fourths of the 
whole community, he deems it *‘not too much to sup- 

se that they consume one half the amount of these du- 
le commodities, by which they pay nearly eleven mil- 
lions a year into the hands of the boroughmongers.” 

He goes on to say, that there is a large class of shop- 
keepers and publicans who might form a powerful and 
important auxiliary tothe cause of the people, who yet 

fear, or abaser motive, take very little mterest in 
their proceedings. ‘‘We consider it, therefore, ineum- 
bent on us to inquire what are the opinions of our baker, 
butcher, publican, and tailor, on certain pots. If they 
are not quite clear, we shall consider them either fools 
or knaves; they shall not have a farthing of our money; 
we will not support such men; we will sooner travel 
twenty miles to find out an honest reformer, who loves 

to his heart’s core. 

**T his is a hit in the right place. Itis not brute force; 
it is an intellectual blow, which will convince these men 
to whom they owe allegiance. 

“To render this plan effectual, it must not be mere! 
talked about; it must be instantly and universally adopted. 
There is no occasion for any combination or concert; ev- 

individual must act as if the whole depended on him- 

f. He must inquire who is friendly to reform? If 
there be no retail trader in any village or town, who isa 
reformer, one must be set up without delay, and support- 
ed and entouraged. The Quokers do these things dai- 
ly. They never purchase a ‘single article but of them) 
own — 

“We seeno difficulty in abstaining from these articles, 
During the continental blockade, it 1s well known that 
scarcely any, either sugar or tea, was used in France. 
There is very little nourishment in ether. They are 
more properly medicines than food, and tend rather to 
neutralize the pernicious effect of luxurious living, than 
to strengthen the constitution. Tobacco is « thing we 
detest ourselves. Dram-drinking is well known to be 
most pernicious: it would therelore be Wiple folly to put 
an enemy into the mouth to steal away the brains, rum 
the constitution, and supportthe oligarchy. Aud as to 
malt liquors, porter and ale, we never drink either. We 
ean speak with confidence on the subject; we formerly 
drank wine, spirits, and malt liquor, in great abundance. 
We now drink nothing but water. We are pursuaded 
it tends to produce a more equable flow of spirits, clear- 
er intellect, greater mental energy, and physical 
strength. 

**Besides, porter and ale are the most adulterated, most 
baneful compounds imaginable. We would as readily 
swallow ascruple of poison daily as be doomed to drink 
a pot of Meaux or Hanbury’s porter. Lt appears trom evi- 
dence before the house of commons, that the brewers, 
to give their vapid beverage a color, flavor, and intoxiecat- 
ing qualities; besides treacle, liquorice root, capsicum, 
and dog poison, throw in linseed, opium, belladonna, 

inger, and slacked lime. That eminent physician, 

r. Trotter, in his essay on drunkenness, says, that in 
the distilleries and breweries, where hogs and poultry 
are fedon the sediments of barrels, their liver and visce- 
raare observed to be enlargened and hardened; and 
were these animals not to be killed at certain periods, 
their flesh would be unfit to eat, and their bodies become 
emaciated. ‘Ihe effect on the human frame must be ex- 
actly similar. 

“It is evident, however, that those who have been ac- 











customed to drink spirituous and fomented liquors, 





0 


n of spirits, 





must feel a degree of weakness and depressio 
from the absence of their usual stimulant. This is an evil 
of short duration—not more than a week or a fortpi ht 
at the utmost. Pursue a rigorous self-denial for that 
short period, when the appetite for solid and wholesome 
tood will imerease, the uerves become more firm and 
steady, the sleep more sound, and the whole physica} 
and intellectual system amazingly invigorated. ” 

“I do not know how far this withdrawing system has 
been adopted by the friends of equal rights in England 
But I am persuaded that if “the reformers” can only 
make up their minds not to be enslaved by the throat 
no earthly power can prevent the downfal of the mon. 
strous abuses which prevail in that country. A Jaxu- 
rious and pampered aristocracy cannot domineer over a 


water-drinking people.—The men who can govern their 
appetite, must govern the nation. i.” 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
Fair of 1829, at Masonic hall, New York. 

The tollowing premiums were awarded under the 
written decision of tompetent and experienced judges 
and approved of by the iisinate. 

REGULAR PREMIUMS, 
Deparimeni of Woollens. 

ist premium—'To the Glenham company, tor the two 
best pieces of superfine blue broad cloth, A. L. Ulrick 
superintendent—pr. P. H. Schenck, esq. 

2d premium—To R. W. Dickinson, of Watertown 
— for the nine best pieces super fine black broad 
cloth. 

3d premium—-To Robert Rawson, of South Orange, 
N. Jersey, tor an excellent piece of superfine black 
broad cloth, (No. 1519.) 

4th premium—To th: Glenham company, for a fine 
piece of brown broad cloth, (Ne. 4751), A. L. Ulrick, 
superintendent—by Mr. Schenck. : 

5th premium—To Messrs, Samuel Slater and sons, 
of Dudley, Moss. for a superior piece of superfine mix- 
ed broad cloth—-by Tucker, Spring & Dorr, agents. 

6th premium—To Sarauel Slater and sons, of Dud- 
ley, Mass, for two very superior picees of superfine 
drab broad cloth--Edward Howard, superintendent. 
7th premiura—-VTo the Yantic company, of Norwich, 
Conn. lor 1U pieces of superfine white flannel—a part 
unrivalled in fineness and finish. 

8th premium—To the Salisbury company, Con. for 
seven pieces of beautiful scarlet printed flannels—by 
Burnsand talliburton ; 

9th premium—to the Franklin company of Orange 
county, N. Y. tor nine pieces of substantial and cheap 
flannel. 

10th premium—To> D. C, Frisby, for two pieces supe- 
rior American stair and ingrain cargeting. 

llth premium—To Thomas Williams and son, of 
Poughkeepsie, for a piece of superfine black eassimere, 
manufactured from silk and wool—(a new article.) __ 

12th premium—J. W. Mills, of Harford, Ct. for the 
best pair’s of woollen blankets, 

DEPARTMENT OF COTTON AND SILK. 

1. Regular premium to the steam cotton manufactur- 
ing company, Providence, R, 1. for the best package of 
cotton simrting, put up like trish linens, and stamped 
“superfine steam loom.” 

2d premium—To the Scituate, R. I. manufacturing 
company, for the best package brown shirtings, (a beau- 
tiful articie.) 

$i premium—l'o Alexander Knox, of Greenwich vil- 
lage, for the best package of superfine ginghams denomi- 
nated “Carlisle.” 

4th premium—To the Merrimac company, for the 
best package of two-blue printed calicoes, superior to 
umported—by Burns and Haliburton. 

5th premium—To the Merrimac company, for the best 
package of light tour-colored fancy prints, equal if not 
superior to imported—by Burns & Hallibarton. 

6th premum—To J. B. Nones, for a specimen of 
American nankeen. 

7th premiam—To the Phenix milis corapany, N. !. 
for 2 pieces cotton bagging. C. Bolton, agent. 

8th premium— to the Ipswich manufacturing comp? 
ny, Massachusetts, tor a piece of six-quarter bobbinet 
lace—by Burns & Halliburton. 
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9th premium—To Edw’d Lawton and Wm. C. Coz- 
yens, Newport R. I. tora piece of worked bobbinet lace. 
Downer & Co. agents. 

DEPARTMENT OF IRCN AND STEEL. 

ist regular premium—To the Matteawan company, 
for 20 pair of smoothing (or sad irons,) superior to any 
imported. Wm. B. Leonard, superintendent—by P. H. 
Schenck, esq. 

2d premium—To the Peru iron company, Clinton | 
county, N. Y. for ‘‘hoop iron and nail rods,” 

3d premium—To O. L. Clark, tor American blister- 
ed steel. 

4th premium—To Henry Worrall, fur best lot of | 
hollow ware. 

5th premium—To Thaddeus Sellick, of New York, 
for a coil of card wire, made at the factory of R. Me- 
Queen. 

6th premium—To the Peru iron company, fora chain 
cable and a cask of nails. 


DEPARTMENT OF GLASS. 
ist regular premium—To John L. Gilleland & Co. 
for specimens of plain and pressed glass, 
2d premium—To Joseph Baggot, for specimens of 
cut glass. 
$d premium—To John Bruorton, for splendid speci- 
mens of stained window Glass. 
4th premium--To the Champlain factory, for the best 
box of window glass. 
DEPARTMENT OF HATS. 
ist premium--To Chas. St. John, for the best long 
knapped beaver hat. 
2d premium—To E. Bloomer, for the best short 
knapped beaver hat. 
$d premium—To Smith & Hannah, (successors to 
Ives & White), N. York, for the best plated hat. 


DEPARTMENT OF PIANOS. 

ist premium—To Robt. & Wm. Nunns, of New 
York, for the best uprigiit cabinet piano. 

2d premium—To Wm. Geib, tor the best horizontal 
twe string piano. 

3d premium—To Rob’t. & Wm. Nunns, for the best 
unicord piano, a new article. 
A discretionary premiumto Mr. Sackmeister for the 
second best unicord piano. 
DEPARTMENT OF PAPER. 
ist premium—To H. Hudson, of Hartford, Ct. for the 
best foolscap paper. T. A. Ronalds, agent. 

2d premium—To Rob’t. Donaldson, of New York, 
for the second best foolscap paper. 

3d premium—To R. Siatidsen, of New York, for 
the best letter paper. 

4th premium--To H, Hudson, of Hartford, Ct. for the 
second best specimen of ietter paper. 

5th premium—To R. Donaldson, for the best speci- 
men of note paper, and bank post laid and wove paper. 

6th premium—To Goodwin & Co. Hartfort, Ct. for 
the best specimen of blue laid demy medium and royal 
writing paper. 

7th premium—To Stephen E. Teffts, for sand, emery 
and glass paper. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOOKS, 

ist premium—To Abm. De Camp, for the best speci- 
men of bank ledgers. 

2d premium—To D. Felt, for the best specimen of 
blank books. 

Sd premium—To E. Bliss, for the best speeimen of 
printing displayed in the ‘“Talisman.”’ 

4th premium—To A. Chandler, the best specimen of 
stereotyping, displayed in an edition of Clark’s com- 
mentary of the bible. 

DEPARTMENT OF STONEWARE, 

Ist premium—To D. & J. Henderson, Jersey city, for 
a beautiful and extensive variety of flint stoneware, J. 
Turnball, agent, New York. 

2d premium—To the Northern patent brick Co. for 
the best specimen of building brick. 

$d premium—To , for the best specimen of 
American China, displayed in two pitchers. 

4th premium—To J. Bruorton, for gilding and en- 
ameling on China. 
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6th premium—to E. Conover, for the best specimen 
of American ornamental marble, and the best specimen 
of building lime. 

DEPARTMENT OF FLAX AND HEMP. 

Ist premium—To Garsed, Raines & Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the best specimen of hemp duck. 

2nd premium—To the Passaick company, for the best 
specimen of cotton sail duck, by J. Colt, agent. 

35d premium—To Garsed, Raines & Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the best specimen of shoe and sail twine and 
thread, 

DEPARTMENT OF LEATHER. 
Ist premium—To G. & A. Watts, for the best speci- 
men of metalic bronzed leather. 
2d premium—To J. D. Everson, for the best speci- 
men of metalic bronzed Morocco. 
3d premium—To D. B. Crockett, Newark, N. J. for 
the best specimen of glazed leather. A superior article. 
4th premium—To Luke Davies, for the best assort- 
ment of cloth and leather caps, and oil silks, 
DEPARTMENT OF WOOD. 
ist premium—To S. B. Young, fora white and live 
oak card table, an elegant article. 
2d premium—To Poele Young, for the best sofa 
frame. 
3d premium—To John C. Parker, for the best gig 
body and wheels. 
4th premium—To E. Baldwin, for a beautiful assort- 
ment of planes. 
DEPARTMENT OF LADIE’S HATS, 

ist premium—To Miss Leonard, of New York, for 
the best Leghorn hat. 
21 premium—To Miss Vose, of Watertown, Con- 
necticut, the second best Leghorn hat. 
3d premium—To Eli Curtis, of Watertown, Connes- 
ticut, for the best palm leat hat. 
4th premium—To Eli Curtis, of Watertown, Con- 
necticut, for the best gentleman’s palm leaf hat. 
. 5th premium—To Chittenden Purdy, best merino 

ats. 
6th premium—To Mary Haines, for a lady’s hat and 
feathers, made of down, a very beautiful article. 


DEPARTMENT OF MACHINERY. 

ist regular premium—To the Matteawan company, 
Wm. 5, Leonard, superintendent, a power loom for 
weaving broad cloths,a most beautiful and perfect ma- 
chine, which has wove 20 yards of fine broad cloth du- 
ring the fair—by P. H. Schenck. 

2d regular premium—John Whittemore, for a ma 
chine for manufacturing cards. 

3d premium—To the Matteawan company, a newly 
invented cast iron carriage wheel, hub and axle. 


DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS, 

The following discretioaary premiums, are awarded 
for articles not properly belonging to any particular class. 

To Henry Willett, for a rotary fire pump, and beer 
and soda water pumps. 

To Thomas Day, jr. best specimen of ornamental pa- 
per hangings. 

To Daniel Klauberg, best specimen of pen knives. 

To Stacy Pancoast, best specimen of brass nails, and 
coach and harness mountings. 
, To H. Stevens, of Newark, best specimen of coach 
ace. 

To John Hewett, for a patent bedstead. 

To James Anderson, for corks, made by machinery. 

To. J. Whitney, for the best pair of ladies shoes. 

To Thomas A. Lane, the second best pair of ladies 
shoes. 

To George Elliott, New York, 2 pieces silk fringe. 

To Mrs. Freidle, best specimen of artificial flowers. 

To Wm. H. Miller, military equipments and saddlery, 

To Melenda & David, for superior whips. 

To P. Marquand, for jewelry, and superior tea and 
dinner s:lver ware. 

To Gale & Mosely, for superior silver forks and 
spoons. 

To Wright & Dale, for superior dies and medals. 

To Dr. Pasealis, tor specimens of American silk worm, 
eggs, cocoons and silk, in various stages of production 





5th premium—To Salamander works, for the best 
spevimens of fire brick and grate fixtures 


and filiture, 
William Bryan, printed silk handerchiefs, 
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James Reed, sundry manutaetures in silk. 

M. Saltonstall, superior gun locks. 

John M. Dow, superior scale beams. 

Crossman & Leonard, Massachusetts, superior Brit- 
tanny ware. 

Sturges & George, superior hair cloth seating. 

P. Rose, superior set of surgical instraments. 

E. & H. Raymond, for felted hearth rugs, table covers 
and padding. 

Richard Robinson & Co. of Attleborough, Mass. best 
specimens of gilt buttons, a superior article, equal to best 
English. 

John Smith, N. York, best starch and hair powder. 
Michaels & Perrick, best set of single harness. 
Brown, of N. York, best cast iron ploughs. 
Chemical manutacturing company, best blue vitriol 
epsom salts, and chrystalized pot ash. 
J. Cozzeus, pure. caustic pot ash. 
Miss Mary C. Frost, a splendid Jace coverlid. 
P. Smith, brass shovel, tongs and poker. 
Geo. Innes & Co. best specimens of manufactured 
snuff and tobacco. 
McKenzie, N. York, superior carved caps and bases 
for piano legs, equal to French. 
DP cose & Colgate, for a specimen of South Carolina 
indigo. 
Jared L. Moore, superior specimen of gold spectacles. 
The institate deem it their daty to Noricx, with senti- 
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ig ments of peculiar satisfaction, te following articles: the 
Ae same in some instances, not having arrived at a sufficient 
ie degree of perfection to receive premiums; and in others 
ae not being of that class of articles, connecting themselves 
Pan! with the leading interests of manufacturers. Jn every 
am instance however, they exhibit much ingenuity and skill 

Be and are highly commendable. 

4 Mr. Pendieton, for specimens of lithography. 


Mr. Imbert, the like. 

Water proof cloth, by Mr. James Reed. 

Wire cloth, by Mr. John McChesney. 

Self generating gas !amps, by J. Jennings. 

Mr. Emmons, a musical clock. 

Doremus, Suydam & Co. Navarino stocks. 
Lillibridge, the like. 

D. A. Berrien, superior hair and clothes brushes, 
John Tuthill, stomach pump. 

Mr. Martin, night lamps. 

Bull’s platform scale. 

Bussing’s pocket books and ladies riticules. 

Henry James, an apprentice, a locomotive steam car- 
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riage. 

Siorsoge & Davis, leather caps and patent leather. 

EK. Howe & Co. North Salem, water proof prunella. 

Anna T. Clanning, painting ou velvet. 

Miss Coldin, « map of the state on a sampler. 

Pye & Whaley, specimen of jocks. 

R. T. Tanner, superior pocket books and riticules. 

Charles Bird, specimen of carving. 

S. Kennedy, a specimens of gilding. 

George Dunn, of Newark, a buggy body forged in one 
piece. 

Mr. Ely, specimens of penmanship, 

Scrap table by a lady of New York. 

Two patch work quilts, One by Mrs. Whitlock aged 
$2 years, the other by Miss Reed aged 4 years. 

Giles Bushnell, tortoise shell combs. 

John L. Hurloy, the like. 

Relcher Brothers, superior rules and scales. 

T. Thomas, block tin ware. 

J. Foster, superior binding. 

Parmentier’s, ripe monthly strawberries, red and white, 
and a beautiful boquet of flowers. 

John and Rich’d, Fisher’s cut glass. 

Fuller & Thomas, grates and tenters. 

James Gilchio, manifold letter writer. 

©. Sammis, ladies shoes. 

John G. Wright’s, specimen of starch. 
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military hat. 
Lawton & Cozzens, a lace veil. 
Miss St. Martin, a lace veil. 
Miss C. Woodward, a Jace veil. 
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cock feather cane. 


E. Bloomer’s ladies’ and childrens’ beaver hats, anda 


| 
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ee 
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| across the Patapsco and’ Gwynn’s Fails shall have been 
| finished, the entire line can be made ready tor laying 





Miss Eliza Bloons, of Newtown, Long Island, « pea- 


| 


tion ot East India work. 
James Spencer, imitation pannelling of wood. 
T. Cooper, mustard. 
J. M’Chesney, wire seive. 
increase Wilson, a coffee mill. 
Ira Floyd, improved oven and stove. : 
Naylor & Co, improved Schuy!kill stove. | 
‘to Wm. Goaddy, for superior gretes. : 
‘Vo John Lomack, superior specimen of wood type. : 
Addison & Stevens, « newly invented ring cotton spin- | 
f 
| 


in > , | 
Miss S. A. Tredwell, Westchester, a stand in imitas | 


ner. On behalf of the institute. 
ROBERT DONALDSON. 
H. M. WESTERN, _ 
T. B. WAKEMAN, : _& 
; Executive Committee. | 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 
Third annual report, ' 
Of the president and directors, to the stockholders of the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road company. 

The time has arrived when it becomes the duty of the 
president and directors, to submit their third anoual re- 
portto the stockholders, of the Baltimore and Qhio rail 
road company, in order to acquaint them with the pro~ i 
gress made in the undertaking during the past year, its 
present cond ition, and its future prospects. 4 

The first annual report of the board of directors was 
made whilst the enterprise was in embryo, the route oi 5 
the road not having then been determined on, nor its a 
practicability fully ascertained. Atthe time of the se~ | - 
cond report, the board were actively engaged m_ prose- 
cuting surveys, and in perfecting the mecessary arrange- 
roents for the construction of the road, but surrounded by 
those numerous obstacles which must unavoidably at- 
tend the first beginniags of every great enterprise, when 
there is a deficiency of the necessary practical know- 
ledge and experience. —The report now about to he 
submitted, finds the board of directors in possession of 
much valuable information in reference to the work in 
which they are engaged, and from the experience ac- 
quired, and the progress already made towards its ac- 
complishment, they have the fullest confidence in their - 
ability to carry it tv a successful completion within the 
time contemplated by the charter. 

The first division of the road, extending from Balti- 
more to Ellicott’s Mills, a distanee of about thirteen 
miles, had, with the exception of that part of the line 
within the dity, generally been putunder contract at the 
time of the last annual report, and nearly all the second 
division extending to the forks of the Patapseo, was soon 
after also put uoder contract: not much progress was 
however made in the excavation and embankment until 
about the month of November, and on account of the 
difficulty of procuring masons, but little was done to- 
wards the bridges and culverts before the month of 
April last; yet notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the => 
weather throughout the greater part of the winter, and” 
ihe unusual quantities of ram during the lat@ sprmg and - 
suramer, the work has progressed with a rapidity, which } 
it is believed has rarely been equalled in any public un- 
dertaking in this country; the graduation and masonry 
upon the whole line, extending twenty-five miles, being 
now, with the exception of some of the more difficult - 
parts, in a state of readiness ts receive the rails, and = | 
there is no doubt but that by the tome the two bridges 
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down the rails. 

The cost of this portion of the road has exceeded the 
original estimate; this increase of expenditure upon that 
part of the work arises, first, from the difficulty and 
cost of precuring stone suitable for the bridges and cul- 
verts ou the first fifteen sections, having been found to 
be vastly greater than was anticipated. Secondly, trom 
the great advance which took place in the price of la- 


| bor, subsequent to the time when these estimates were 


| 





made. TThirdiy,from the occurrence of extensive beds 
of rock and tenacious hard clays, in many places aloug 
the line of the road, where the surface of the ground ai- 
forded no indication of their existence; and lastly, from 
the board of directors having concluded to substitute per- 
manent stone bridges over the streams, and embank- 
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ments of earth across the extensive valleys, which in- j coantry or in Europe; orif it should be deemed prefere- 


tersect this division of the road, iv the place of wooden 
viaducts as was originally contemplated. Although this 
alteration has very greatly augmented the cost of that 

of the road, the board are satisfied that the 
c was proper, ani! that it will be approved by the 
stockholders, particularly as itis known that the same 


cireumstances will not recur on the entire line of the | 
road between Baltimore and the Ohio river, and the 


beard have every reason to feel assured, that notwith- 
standing the very formidable difficuities presented on 
the first divisions cf the road: and the consequent heavy 
expenditure upon this section of the work, the road cxn 
be completed apon the plan proposed throughout the 
whole line from the city of Baltimore to the Ohio river, 
at an expense not exceeding the. origival estunate of 
twenty thousand dollars per mile. 

The numerous unavo:dable obstacles upou the first 


ten miles of the road, were stijl further greatly aug- 
mented by the necessity of sustaining a level, sufficient- | 


ly high, upon the entrance of the road into the valley 
of the Patapsco, to overcome the rapid rise of the coun- 
try along that stream, for the first twelve miles, in its 
pa across the granite range between the tide water 
and the mill-dam of the Union manufacturing company, 
without the additional aid of local or stationary power, 
as well as from the necessity of also contimuing that 
elevation, from the valley of the Patapsco to the city of 


Baltimore, in order pei gp the several ridges interme- 
diate to that stream and the valley of Gwynn’s Falls, 


and to secure the entrance of the road into the city at a 
height sufficiently elevated to ascommedate its trade. 
These difficulties have however been overcome; aud al- 
though the expenditure has of necessity been heavy, yet 
a route fur the road has been secured extending trom 
Baltimore to the Potomac river, distance of 60 miles, 
which, with the exception of a slight elevation between 
the Monocacy and Putomac, has only a single summit, 
and across this summit a track has been gained of so 
easy access asto occasion no very great obstacle or im- 
crease of expense to the transportation.* By pursuing 
the valley of the Potomac from the ‘‘Point of Rocks,” 
the road may be continued, if desiree, without one ad- 
ditipnal summit to the coal mines in Alleghany county, 
and\would then exhibit a rail road extending about one 
huntired and eighty miles, with but one surnmit requir- 
ing ttationary power; a result which it is believed has not 
been. paralleled in any work of the kind, either m this 





*By reference tothe maps and profiles which accom- 
pany his report, the advantages of the route selected and 
its decided preference over all others that have been 
examined, wili atonce become manifest. ‘The equated 
distance from Baltimore to Williamsport along the route 
adopted, is 129,97 miles, whilst the distance in equated 
miles by the most favorable route north of it, is 162,90 
miles. Itishould be observed, that no route was dis- 
covered north of the Point of Rocks with less than four 
summits, whilst the route selected, has necessarily but 
One summit. requiring stationary and local power. 

The comparative heighths and distances of all the 
routes examined, will be still further illustrated, upon 
reference to the following tabular exhibit, shewing the re- 
sult of the several surveys as actually made and reported 
upon, inthe first annual report of the board of engi- 
neers, viz: 

Route No. 1. |Aggregate height; Distance; Equated 

By Jones’ Falls and} of summits in|in miles.) distance 

Harman’s Gap, to! feet. jin miles 
Williarasport. 2 375 | 95,43 | 162.90 
No. 2, 

By Gwynn’s Fails, : 

Sam’s Creek, and | 

Harman’s Gap. 2,618 91,23 | 

No. 3. 

By Elkridge, Bush | | 
Creek, and the 
Mer. Potomac, 1,065 | 100,50 

0. 4, 

Route adopted. By 
the valley of Pa- | 

tapseo, Bush Creek 

& Point of Rocks. 386 


130,76 
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ble, with the view of shortening the distance, the road 
in several places may be conducted from the immediate 
border of the river, over slight elevations, so inconsi- 
derable, as probably not only to Jessen both the expense 
of its construction, but also the eost of transportation. 

Vhe work. as far as it-has been eompleted, is executed 
The 
bridges are all bnilt of stone; that over Gwynn’s Falls, 
isa single arch of 80 feet span, with an elevation ef 58 
feet to the top of the parapet, and 300 feet in Jength. 
| The bridge across the Patapsco hastwo arches of 55 teet 
i span each aud two arches of 20 feet span each; it'rises 46 
feet high, anchats.375 feet long. ‘Where are numerous 
|other bridges, of various dimensions, frora 25 teet ehord 
‘down to 10 feet, allof which are nearly finished, in the 
| same substantial and permanent manner, 
| tna passing from the valley of Gwynn’s Falls to the 
Patapsco, the excavations and embankmenis have una- 
voidably been very great; the deepest cut will be 79 feet, 
and the highest embankment is 57 feet, the quantity of 
excavation between the city of Baltimore and the valley 
of the Patapsco in a distance of seven miles is 655,568 
cubic vards. “he embankment along the same distance 
are 628,629 cubic yards, making together 1,284197 cu- 
bie yards. ‘The masoury on the section within the eity, 
and on the first and second divisions of the road, is up- 
wards of 56,000 perches of stone work, and is executed 
in a very superior style of workmansiup. 

Along the valley of the Patapseo it has, in many 
places, been found necessary to conduct the road through 
extensive beds of hard granite or limestone, and at the 
‘‘Buzzard Rock” the road has been carried through a 
solid mass of rock rising 58 feet above its surtace 
These formidable difgculties have, however, in the short 
space of about one year, been overcome, and twenty- 
five miies of the road are now nearly ready for the re- 
ception of the rails. The expense of constructing the 
remaining forty-one miles thence to the “Point of 
Rocks,”’ it is contidently believed, will be very conside- 
rably less than for the twent-five miles from Baltimore 
to the forks of the Patapseo. When the road shall, there- 
fore, have been completed to that place, it may safely be 
computed, whether we regard time or expense, that the 
work will have been much more than half accomplished, 
as far as to the valley of the Potomac, and the board are 
fully persuaded, that the entire graduation and masonry, 
may be completed as tsras to the “Pomt of Rocks” by 
the end of the year 1830. From that time fifty miles of 
it may be constructed annually. 

The loeation of the entire line from the forks of the 
Patapsco to the “Point of Rocks” has beev completed, 
except a distance of about twelve miles, and the whole 
line wili be finished before winter; and be ready to be 
put ander contract. ‘The road when constr@éted to the 
Potomae, will, at once open to the city of Baltimore the 
trade of the fertile and extensive valleys of®that noble 
river and its widely extended tributaries, and from that 
time cannot failio become profitable, both to the stock- 
holders and to the public 

The further progress of the work west of the “Point 
of Rocks” must of necessity be suspended till the turmi- 
nation of the suits now pending between this company 
and the Chesapeake und Ohio canal company: measares 
had been taken in the early part of the last season to ex- 
tend the road from the ‘‘Point of Rocks” westward as far 
astothe west side of the Catoctin mountain, and east- 
ward, as far as to the Chanel bridge, in order that this dif- 
ficult portion of the route along the vorder of the river, 
might be finished asearly as possible, and that the com- 
pany might thus be enabled to complete the line as far 
as to the mouth of the Shenando, by the time the road 
would reach the Potomac river. After the commence- 
ment of the construction of the road it therefore became 
the policy of the board of directors, to employ all their 
disposable force in advance, upon those points which 
presented the greatest difficulties, aud the execution of 
which, would be delayed much longcr, than the inter- 
mediate parts of the road, were both to be commenced 
simultaneously; the object of this policy, was to secure 
the uninterrupted progression of the road, from the time 
when the first rails were laid in the vicinity of Baltimore, 


lin the most substantial and perinanent manner. 








' which could only be effected, by previously reducing the 
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difficult points to an equality with regard to the labor 
to be bestowed on them, with the rest of the road.— 
These points, after passing Ellicott’s Mills, westward, 
were principally, if not entirely, the rocky passes of the 
Potomac river; wherever, therefore the narrowness of 
these left but little choice of a location, the road was laid 
down by metes and bounds, legal titles were obtained, 
and every — prepared for the system of measures 
above described, in the month of May and June, 1828.— 
Occurrences however took place, which have hitherto 
ae oe still contmue to prevent, the plans of the 
ard in this respect, from fulfilment. Certain subseri- 
bers to the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal com- 
pany, a body not then organized, and some of the mem- 
ers of the Potomac company, conceiving themselves in- 
terested in the proceedings of the board of directors on 
the bank of the Potomac, obtained an injunction trom 
the county court of Washington county, restraining the 
further proceedings of the board, in obtaining titles to 
lands over which rail road had been definitively lo- 
cated. This was followed by an injunction, obtained 
by the rail road company, from the high court of chan- 
cery, restraining the Chesapeake and Ohio canal compa- 
ny, from pores Ip steps in the construction or locating 
the canal, which might render unavailing a decision in fa- 
vor of the road on the first injunction. As the owners 
in fee however, ofthe pass ofthe Potomac through the 
Catoctin mountain at the “Point of Rocks,” the board of 
directors still continued to prosecute their work at that 
lace, and in pursuance of the system adopted by them, 
ad advertised for contracts and commenced the work 
there, when a second injunction was obtained, restrain- 
ing the directors from conducting the road az all, within 
the limits of Frederick county, although the greatest 
part of the road, within that county could never in any 
manner come into collision with the canal. This last in- 
junction however, so far as it related to land eastward of 
the ‘*Point of Rocks,” was subsequently withdrawn by 
the eanal company. During the pendancy of the litiga- 
tion consequent upon the above proceedings, the di- 
rectors have ever been anxious, to avoid any but the most 
conciliatory measures towards the canal company. 

The board have not any knowledge, as has been else- 
where stated, of their having been invited by the canal 
company, to an amicable adjustment of the disputes which 
have occurred. ‘The only overture known to the direc- 
tors, was one made as they have been informed, to the 
legal counsel of the rail road company, ‘‘to state such a 
case for adjudication as would bring the points in issue 
between the two companies toa speedy decision,” and 
this would have been acceded to forthwith, could those 
facts have been admitted by either party, which the other 
deemed essential to the proper representation of its rights 
before a judicial tribunal, and **which would not involve a 
surrender of the rights and interests of the institution 
with which they were connected.” ‘This was soon found, 
by the counsel], to be impracticable, and nothing there- 
fore remained, but ‘‘to wait the slow course of the law.” 
The case came on for hearing before the chancellor on a 
motion to dissolve at July term last, and was argued by 
the counsel on either side, upon all the points which could 
arise in the consideration of the question. The injunc- 
tion granted in July 1828, in favor of the rail road eom- 
pany has been sustained by the chancellor, upon the 
grounds urged on behalf of this company in the argu- 
ment before him, and the board of directors feel satisfied 
upon the assurance of their counsel, that there is every 
reason to anticipate an equally favorable result upon the 
further investigation of the case at the final hearing in 
chancery, and in the courts of ultimate resort, should the 
canal company determine to proceed still farther in liti- 

tion. 

The board of engineers have commenced laying the 
rails upon the division of the road within thecity oi Bal- 
timore, and it is calculated that the entire line, from Bai- 
timore to Ellicott’s Mills may be finished during the en- 
one spring. 

The iron rail plates with their fixtures and a consider- 
able portion of the other requisite materials, are already 
procured or have been contracted for, and will, it is ex- 

ted, be received in due time. 

The stockt.olders were appprised, at their last annual 
meeting, of the intention of the directors to possess them- 
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selves of accurate information, respecting the most 
proved modes of constructing rail roads with their vari- 
ous appendages, and that to effectuate this purpose in the 
most satisfactory manner, the board had consluded to 
send a deputation of their engineers, personally to in- 
spect the rail roads of Great Britain. The directors 
were not less aware of the importance of the enterprise 
committed to their management, than of the value of pre- 
vious experience in the prosecution of a work of so great 
magnitude. In order therefore to ensure to the compa- 
ny the practical benefits of whatever knowledge and ex- 
perience works of this kind in Great Britain might «fford, 
they embraced the earliest opportunity to combine with 
the seience already at their disposal, an acquaimtance 
with the manipulations of workmen, and the means gen- 
erally resorted to, in the various details of construction in 
that country. 

To the aceomplishment of this end Jonathan Knight, 
civil engineer, and captain Wm. Gibbs McNeill, of the 
U. S. topographical engineers, with lieut. George W. 
Whistler of the United States army, embarked for Eng- 
land in November last, on the mission to which they had 
been deputed, and prior to their return to this country 
they minutely examined every rail road of note or con- 
sequence in the United Kingdom. 

They marked the rade execution of the original con- 
ception, and traced its gradual improvement, until it 
reached its present perfection, and although they have 
not yet been able, from the urgent nature of their pres- 
ent duties, to prepare a full treatise on the subject com- 
mitted to their investigation, they have unhesitatingly ex- 
pressed their “entire conviction, of the general efficacy 
of rail roads as a epeedy, certain, and economical means 
of conveyance.” Frequently in contact with the distin- 
guished civil engineers of Great Britain,and uniformly 
treated by them with unreserved politeness, they had 
free access to ali the information on the subject possess- 
ed in England, both with regard tothe construction of 
rail roads, and the application of motive power upon 
them. 

The information they derived has been actively and ~ 
usefully employed in aid of our work, as far as it has 
been proceeded, and the unremitted duties of the board | — 
of engineers, in furtherance of the construction of the 
road, have alone prevented the deputation from submiit- > 
ting, before this time, in minute detail, the result; of [- 
their observations in Great Britain. During occasi¢onal | 
intermissions of duty, however, their report, with. the 
drawings illustrative of it, has been advancing, and ‘will, 
it is expected, be completed at an early period of the en- 
suing winter. Meantime, as has been remarked, the 
main object of the mission will have been attained, in 
bringing within reach of the directors, and at their con- 
troul, a knowledge of the means best recommended by 
previous experience in the execution of similar works. 

The board are highly gratified in being able to state to 
the stockholders, that of the five instalments which have 


been called in, and become duc, amounting to 125. per ie | 
centum upon the capital stock of the company,n%t ashare | 7 
instal- _ 


remains unpaid, and that upon the two acery/ 
ments becoming dae on the first days of December and 
January next; the sum of fifty-one thousand two hundred 
and thirty dollars has already been received in anticipa- 
tion. This manifestation of confidence and zeal, on the 
part of the stockholders, is not less honorable to them, 
than encouraging to those to whom they have confined 
the execution of the noble work in which they have em- 
barked; and affords the most substantial guarantee of its 
early and triumphant accomplishment. : 

So general has been the goed will ofthe publictowards © 
this undertaking, that a right of way for the road has 7 
been voluntarily conceded for the whole distance as far 


as the work has advanced, except in a single instance, 7 


where it was obtained by process of condemnation. The 
same feeling, it is confidently hoped, will prevaii along 
the line to the Potomac, and as stated in the last annua! — 
report, measures were early taken to secure the right of | 
way, above the intersection of the road with the Potomac, 
along every difficult pass throughout the line as far as to 
Cumberland. 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of the board, 

PHILIP E. THOMAS, president. 
Baltimore, 12th October, 1829. 
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